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Embassy  shoot  out  ends; 
lone  terrorist  gives  in 


Russian  TV  celebrity  Sue  Lana  shares  a  laugh  with  President  Dallin  H. 
Oaks  during  an  interview  he  gave  while  touring  Russia  with  the  Young 
Ambassadors. 


Daks  views  impact 
of  Y  touring  groups 


alt$ 

Kj  IBack  home  from  a  one  month  tour  in 
i  urope,  BYU  President  Dallin  H. 

aks  finds  that  he  has  gained  new  in- 
J(  jht  into  the  effectiveness  of  BYU’s 
|  trforming  groups. 

'  “I  wanted  to  see  how  our  performing 
oups  functioned  in  a  variety  of  spon- 
I  srship  situations,”  Oaks  said. 

“Every  year  we  try  to  be  more  effec- 
ve  with  our  performing  groups,  and  in 
e  future,  we  expect  to  see  further  im- 
rovement  in  their  effectivness.” 

Oaks  said  that  the  idea  of  the  groups 
wiring  was  spurred  by  his  invitation 
'  speak  and  represent  the  United 
fates  at  the  Rebild  Festival  in  Den- 
lark. 

Leaving  for  Russia  June  19,  Oaks 
rst  watched  the  Young  Ambassadors 
irform  in  Moscow. 

vmi !  “Russia  was  the  most  unusual  ex- 

ife|  srience,”  Oaks  said.  “Our  enter- 
iners  were  extremely  well  received.” 
iAt  the  Central  TV  studios  in 
iioscow,  Oaks  saw  the  Young  Am- 
iissadors  perform  for  an  hour-and-a- 
llf-long  TV  special,  which  Soviet  of- 
sals  said  would  be  telecast  later  to 
than  150  million  people. 

IBruce  Olsen,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
int  for  university  relations  who  ac- 
mpanied  the  Young  Ambassadors  in 
aland  and  Russia,  said  the  program 
as  filmed  for  13  different  time  zones 
front  of  a  live  and  responsive 
Idience. 

.Later,  Olsen  said,  Oaks  was  inter- 
I  ewed  by  a  popular  Russian  TV 
I  Elebrity  who  planned  to  use  the  inter- 
i  \ew  in  a  well-known  Russian  program, 
maling  with  “prominent  people  com- 
:  g  to  Russia.” 


met 


“Initially  they  were  guaranteed  only 
four  shows  in  Russia,”  Olsen  said,  “but 
because  of  the  great  interest  and 
satisfaction  with  the  shows,  the  group 
ended  up  doing  11  performances.” 

After  one  of  the  shows,  Olsen  said,  a 
Russian  official  in  charge  of  cultural 
affairs  for  two  portions  of  the  Ukraine 
region,  came  up  and  said,  “You  have 
communicated  with  my  spirit  and 
made  me  feel  happy.” 

Oaks  said  his  experience  in  Russia 
was  fascinating  and  worthwhile.  “It 
was  hard  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy,  but  the  Soviet  people 
could  not  have  been  more  loving, 
hospitable  and  appreciative.” 

Leaving  Russia,  President  and  Mrs. 
Oaks  joined  the  Lamanite  Generation 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden  where  the 
group  had  outstanding  success. 

“Because  of  church  sponsorship,  the 
Lamanite  Generation  had  the  most 
immediate  and  effective  missionary 
impact,”  Oaks  said. 

In  Denmark,  Oaks  spoke  as  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  representative  in  the 
Rebild  Festival.  Queen  Margethe  and 
Prince  Henrik  of  Denmark  were  pre¬ 
sent  for  one  of  the  performances. 

Oaks  then  joined  the  Folk  Dancers 
as  they  performed  in  Nice,  France,  at  a 
folk  dance  festival. 

While  in  Paris,  Oaks  spoke  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  BYU  Study  Abroad 
program  and  discussed  with  officials 
the  possibility  of  new  facilities  for  the 
students  there. 

Olsen  said  the  Folk  Dancers  were 
featured,  on  a  special  Monte  Carlo  TV 
program  alongside  two  of  France’s 
most  popular  singers. 

Oaks  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  July 

20. 


PARIS  (AP)  —  A  lone  terrorist  sur¬ 
rendered  after  holding  hostages  at  the 
Iraqi  Embassy  for  8  1/2  hours  Friday 
and  touched  off  a  wild  and  bloody 
shootout  between  vengeful  Iraqi 
security  men  and  French  police  who 
were  trying  to  take  him  away. 

One  officer  and  one  Iraqi  guard  were 
killed,  and  the  terrorist  and  three  other 
persons  were  wounded,  police  said. 

Police  said  at  least  three  Iraqi 
security  men  first  rushed  the  French 
officers  and  their  captive  on  the  street 
outside  the  embassy,  opening  fire  on 
the  terrorist.  The  Frenchmen  returned 
the  fire,  police  said.  More  than  a  dozen 
shots  were  heard  during  the  brief, 
bizarre  battle. 

A  number  of  Iraqi  security  men  were 
arrested  by  French  police. 

The  captured  terrorist,  said  by 
Palestinian  sources  in  Lebanon  to  be  a 
guerrilla  loyal  to  Yasser  Arafat,  was 
reported  seriously  wounded.  The  other 
three  wounded  were  identified  as  two 
policemen  and  an  Arab  League 
diplomat  who  had  acted  as  a 
negotiator.  An  embassy  guard  suffered 
serious  gunshot  wounds  during  the  in¬ 
itial  terrorist  takeover  of  the  building. 

The  Iraqis’  action  was  “incom¬ 
prehensible,”  said  French  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Marcel  Leclerc,  who  himself 
had  to  duck  gunfire  at  the  scene. 

Reliable  sources  in  the  guerrilla 
movement  in  Beirut  said  the  embassy 
raid  was  part  of  an  anti-Iraq  campaign 
being  waged  by  Arafat’s  Fatah 
guerrilla  group  because  of  Iraq’s  sup¬ 
port  of  radical  guerrillas  fighting  un¬ 
derground  war  against  Arafat.  The 
radicals  consider  Arafat  too  soft 
toward  Israel. 

The  terrorist  reportedly  carried  a 
submachine  gun  as  well  as  grenades 
and  held  out  for  8  1/2  hours  in  the  em¬ 
bassy,  in  the  fashionable  16th  arron- 
dissment  district  of  Paris. 

Police  said  an  accomplice  fled  soon 
after  gunfire  broke  out  in  the  building 
as  the  pair  entered  at  about  10  a.m.  By 
nightfall,  police  had  reported  no  trace 
of  the  fugitive  gunman. 

After  entering  the  building,  wit¬ 
nesses  said,  the  two  claimed  they  had 
an  appointment  at  the  embassy,  were 
quizzed  by  guards,  then  drew  weapons 


with  the  Iraqi  ambassador  to  Paris, 
Mundhir  Tawfik  al-Wandawi,  who  was 
not  in  the  embassy  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  and  with  other  Arab  diplomats. 

During  the  negotiations,  hundreds  of 
policemen  ringed  the  area,  and  about 
20  members  of  the  crack  Paris  police 
anti-terror  squad  moved  into  closer 
positions  along  the  tree-lined  street 
outside  the  embassy. 

Finally,  at  about  dusk,  Paris  Police 
Commissioner  Pierre  Ottavioli  led  six 
flak-jacketed  police  commandos  into 
the  building,  accompanied  by  a  person 
who  witnesses  said  was  an  Arab  am¬ 
bassador  acting  as  interpreter. 

Police  sources  at  first  had  reported 
two  terrorists  inside  the  besieged  em¬ 


bassy,  but  police  said  that  when  Ot¬ 
tavioli  entered  the  building  he  found 
only  one  gunman,  who  released  his 
hostages  and  surrendered. 

As  officers  led  their  captive  out  of 
the  building,  gunfire  rang  out  —  the 
start  of  the  final  confused  battle  bet¬ 
ween  the  Iraqi  guards  and  police. 

“Their  attitude  was  absolutely  in¬ 
comprehensible,  to  fire  first  at  the 
terrorist,  then  at  the  police,”  said 
Leclerc.  “We  found  ourselves  under  a 
crossfire.” 

Leclerc  said  it  was  “manifestly” 
clear  to  the  Iraqis  that  they  were 
shooting  at  French  police,  including  a 
group  hiding  behind  the  com¬ 
missioner’s  car. 


“Many  of  us  were  targets,”  he  told 
reporters.  “I  found  myself  on  my  knees 
with  someone  firing  at  me  —  and  it 
was  one  of  my  men  who  shot  dead  the 
Iraqi  security  guard.” 

The  embassy’s  charge  d’affaires, 
Aref  Abdel  Karim,  was  reported 
among  the.  hostages.  During  the  siege, 
16  .other  persons  were  trapped  in  the 
third  and  fourth  floor  communication 
rooms  and  military  attache  offices, 
closed  off  but  unable  to  get  down  and 
leave. 

The  terrorist  released  the  wounded 
guard  in  midafternoon.  He  had  been 
shot  in  the  head,  abdomen  and  leg. 


Thousands  jam  European  airports 
as  air  union  cuts  Atlantic  flights 


and  opened  fire.  “One  of  them  shot  like  dated”  equipment. 


LONDON  (AP)  —  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  travelers  jammed  Euro¬ 
pean  airports  Monday  as  a  slowdown 
by  French  air  traffic  controllers  and  a 
flood  of  American  and  Canadian 
passengers  fighting  for  standby  seats 
across  the  Atlantic  threw  air  travel 
facilities  into  chaos. 

British  authorities  said  only  16 
flights  an  hour  were  being  allowed 
through  French  airspace,  a  fraction  of 
the  normal  traffic.  France  lies  in  the 
heart  of  Western  Europe  and  some  of 
the  most  heavily  traveled  air  routes 
cross  French  territory. 

“This  chaos  is  threatening  air 
transport  as  a  reliable  and  serious 
trade,”  said  Hans  Erik  Christensen, 
station  manager  at  Denmark’s  Billund 
Airport,  as  flights  continued  to  pile  up 
after  the  third  straight  weekend  of 
slowdown  by  the  French  controllers. 

Aage  Riis  Johansen,  president  of  the 
Danish  Air  Controllers’  Association, 
defended  his  French  colleagues,  say¬ 
ing,  “This  is  first  of  all  a  matter  of 
safety  in  the  air.”  He  said  that  in 
France  there  are  too  few  air  controllers 
to  handle  the  traffic  with  “rather  out- 


But  for  Britons  with  a  precious  week 
or  10  days  to  spend  on  some  sunny 
beach  it  was  a  different  story  —  and  as 
if  in  mockery,  Monday’s  gray  skies 
sprayed  cold  rain  on  England  all  day. 

“It  started  off  as  a  bit  of  a  joke,  but 
the  novelty  has  long  since  worn  off,” 
said  Sheilagh  McLaughlin,  18,  reclin¬ 
ing  on  the  terminal  floor  at 
Manchester  Airport  in  England  where 
she  had  been  waiting  since  Saturday 
morning  for  a  flight  to  Majorca. 

More  than  3,000  would-be  travelers 
slept  there  Sunday  night,  and  when 


hundreds  more  arrived  Monday,  one 
official  said:  “There  are  very  few 
spaces  left  in  the  terminal  for  anyone 
to  squeeze  into.” 

At  the  other  end,  70  airplanes  were 
stacked  up  at  Palma  de  Majorca  air¬ 
port  and  departing  at  one  an  hour 
rather  than  the  customary  500  a  day. 
Iberia  Airlines  cancelled  48  Monday 
flights  out  of  Spain,  stranding  thou¬ 
sands  for  a  third  consecutive  day. 

“This  weekend  has  been  the  worst 
we  have  ever  seen,”  said  a  spokesman 
for  Britain’s  Civil  Aviation  Authority, 
fearing  a  “snowball  effect”  would 
make  things  worse  if  the  French  action 
continued. 


a  madman,”  said  an  embassy  em¬ 
ployee  who  escaped. 

The  terrorist  who  stayed  behind 
with  a  half-dozen  hostages,  demanded 
the  release  of  a  woman  held  in  London 
in  connection  with  a  failed  assassina¬ 
tion  attempt  against  the  Iraqi  am¬ 
bassador  to  Britain  last  Friday,  the  of¬ 
ficial  Iraqi  news  agency  reported.  He 
also  wanted  a  plane  to  take  him  to 
London  to  pick  up  the  woman  and  then 
from  the  British  capital  to  an  unknown 
destination,  Paris  police  sources  repor¬ 
ted. 

The  gunman  negotiated  for  hours 


The  French  controllers  union  meets 
Wednesday  to  decide  what  future  ac¬ 
tion  to  take.  They  are  demanding 
modernized  equipment  and  more  per¬ 
sonnel,  which  they  claim  are  essential 
for  passenger  safety,  as  well  as  an  im¬ 
proved  pay  structure. 

Thousands  of  Americans  and  Cana¬ 
dians  swelled  airport  and  ticket  office 
queues  in  Britain,  pitching  camp  for 
waits  of  up  to  eight  days  for  cut-rate 
standby  seats  home.  With  longer  and 
longer  waits,  the  cut-price  crowd  was 
getting  more  organized  and  less  ran¬ 
corous,  since,  after  all,  they  had  expec- 


Sithole  -  one  of  four  members  on  the 
transition  government’s  executive 
council  -  called  the  raids  “ill-advised.” 
The  local  ZANU  faction  said  in  a 
statement  the  attack  sould  be  directed 
against  Mugabe  and  his  senior  military 


Y  professor  wins  Congressional  nomination 


Rhodesian  battle  rages; 
guerilla  bases  attacked 

SALISBURY,  Rhodesia  (AP)  —  The  internally  based  faction  of 
Rhodesian  jet  fighters  streaked  into  ZANU  led  by  the  Rev.  Ndabaningi 

Mozambique  for  the  second  straight  •<&**'*•*■»**,•. - c  r — .  — —  > —  ^  - 

day  Monday  to  support  Rhodesian 
troops  attacking  black  nationalist 
guerrilla  bases. 

Operations  headquarters  here  has 
remained  silent  about  the  raid  since 

the  initial  communique  Sunday  that  commander,  Josian  Tongogara. 
described  the  attack  as  “self-defence  their  headquarters  in  Maputo. 

National  Union  who  have  ignored  the  leade.'shlI  ,1"  tbe  organization,  claims 
^^ghverdment’s  Maf  2  call  for  Z^igD^S 

A  spokesman  at  Mugave’s  office  in  casualties!  slys  manyP  insurgents  me 
Maputo,  the  Mozambican  capital,  said  obeying  the  biracial  government’s 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  raids  apart  ceasefire  call 
from  Western  news  reports.  Radio 

Maputo,  which  normally  carries  of-  The  ZANU  statement  said  it  was 
ficial  accusations  of  Rhodesian  incur-  still  too  early  to  distinguish  between 
sions,  has  carried  no  report.  guerrillas  who  support  the  March  3 

Fighters  based  in  the  central  Rhode-  agreement  between  Prime  Minister  Ian 
sian  town  of  Gwelo,  200  miles  south  of  pmjth>  Sithole  and  two  other  black 
here,  flew  over  Salisbury  heading  leaders.  That  agreement  calls  for  elec- 
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By  MICHAEL  McDONALD 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


:BYU  professor  Jed  Richardson  won 
ie  nomination  for  the  First  Con¬ 
fessional  District  with  a  71  percent 
ajority  at  the  Utah  Republican  Con- 
intion  Saturday. 

'Richardson,  a  professor  of  speech 
hd  debate,  received  enough  of  the 


delegates’  votes  at  the  convention  to 
allow  him  to  bypass  the  primary  elec¬ 
tion.  He  was  given  12  votes  more  than 
the  necessary  662,  to  avoid  another 
confrontation  with  one  of  the  other 
Republican  candidates,  Joe  Ferguson 
or  Craig  Kessler,  in  the  primary  on 
Sept.  12. 


campaign  against  Rep.  Gunn 
McKay,”  Richardson  said  when  he 
found  out  about  his  victory.  “I  asked 
the  convention  to  give  me  enough  votes 
to  concentrate  my  campaign  only  on 
the  general  election.  The  delegates 
have  given  me  that  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence.” 


“I  want  three  and  a  half  months  to  Richardson,  a  relative  newcomer  to 


arth's  climate  changes  explored 
is  topic  of  today's  forum  speaker 


arth  is  headed  for  the  next  ice  age. 
ujfp  thers  argue  the  Earth  is  warming  up. 
pifThese  and  other  questions  on 


Project  at  the  National  Center  for  At-  significant  inadvertent  climate 


M  imatic  changes  will  be  discussed  by 


ise  of  America’s  leading  atmospheric 
d  ientists  at  the  final  forum  assembly 
Summer  Term  at  BYU  today. 

The  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Stephen  H. 


phneider,  deputy  head  of  the  Climate 


mospheric  Research  located 
Boulder,  Colo.  The  public  is  invited  to 
attend  the  10  a.m.  illustrated  lecture 
in  the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall,  HFAC. 

Schneider  said  although  the  climate 
has  changed  considerably  because  of 
natural  events  throughout  geological 
history,  the  Earth  now  is  at  the  stage  in 
which  humans  may  already  be  causing 


JFO  floats  over  Happy  Valley; 
research  balloon  creates  image 


JA  “UFO”  spotted  at  9:15  p.m.  Sun- 
\y  night  by  several  BYU  students  was 
I,,-  lobably  a  research  balloon. 

j’  The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
>n  and  the  U.S.  Weather  Service 
■  »th  said  the  “eerie-looking”  object 
i  i  obably  was  a  research  balloon, 
'.**1  ivering  at  about  80,000  feet. 

!Bob  Duhamel,  a  BYU  visitor  from 
!  in  Diego,  Calif.,  said  he  saw  a  white- 
light  in  the  northwest,  which 
I'Veral  minutes  later  showed  a  red  cast 
j  jhtfefore  disappearing. 

I  He  said  after  he  first  saw  the  light, 
3  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  some 
’  his  friends,  who  watched  the  light 


The  Orem  Police  Department  said 
they  received  a  report  on  the  object, 
but  they  assumed  it  was  man-made. 

Richard  Douglas,  a  meteorologist 
with  the  U.S.  Weather  Service,  said 
the  object  was  not  a  weather  balloon, 
since  those  launched  earlier  Sunday 
had  all  burst  about  two  hours  before 
the  sighting. 

But  he  added,  “I’m  sure  it’s  a 
balloon.  Because  it  expanded  as  it 
ascended  and  the  low  sun  angle,  it  was 
reflecting  a  lot  of  light.” 

He  said  he  did  not  know  where  the 
balloon  had  originated. 


modification  through  energy  use. 

“If  our  climate  is  undergoing 
changes,  who  is  responsible  —  Nature 
or  man?  And  what  about  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  climatic  change?”  he 
asks. 

He  will  also  explore  the  implications 
of  what  scientists  do  and  do  not  know 
about  climate  and  outline  the  history 
of  climate  and  the  causes  of  its  change. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Climate  Project 
in  1973,  Schneider  was  awarded  a  post¬ 
doctoral  grant  for  research  at  the  God¬ 
dard  Institute  for  Space  Studies, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

He  earned  B.S.,  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  at  Columbia  University  in 
mechanical  engineering. 

Schneider  has  represented  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  at  international  con¬ 
ferences  on  weather  and  climate 
change,  representing  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  as  well  as  other 
organizations. 

He  is  also  a  consultant  to  the 
National  Security  Council,  the  Arms 
control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
White  House  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  and  the  U.S.  State 
Department  Agency  for  International 
Development  on  questions  of  climatic 
change,  food  shortages  and  potential 
climate-related  interstate  conflicts. 


politics,  will  face  McKay  in  the  Nov.  7 
general  election  for  the  congressional 
seat  representing  18  Utah  counties. 

Richardson  worked  with  Senator 
Orrin  Hatch  as  his  consultant  on  com¬ 
munications  during  the  senator’s  1976 
convention  campaign.  The  senator 
said  he  had  encouraged  Richardson  to 
run  for  the  office. 

Other  nominations  and  party 
business  were  decided  upon  during  the 
convention. 

Rep.  Dan  Marriott,  the  unopposed 
candidate  for  the  Second  Con¬ 
gressional  District  nomination,  sum¬ 
marized  the  party  philosophy  by 
proposing  a  10-point  program  to  “im¬ 
prove  America,”  headed  by  a  con¬ 
stitutional  limit  on  spending  con¬ 
trasting  Governor  Scott  Matheson’s 
proposal  of  a  statutory  limitation. 

“It  is  time  to  cut  government 
spending  to  its  bare  essentials,” 
Marriott  said  in  support  of  the  33  per¬ 
cent  across-the-board  cut  which  is 
presently  before  Congress. 

The  keynote  speeches,  delivered  by 
Senators  Jake  Gam  and  Orrin  Hatch, 
supported  the  Republican  stand  on  a 
constitutional  tax  cut.  Garn  called  for 
“a  limit  on  all  governments’  power  to 
tax  and  spend. 

Republican  leaders  throughout  the 
convention  commented  on  the  “ex¬ 
tremely  Republican  stand  the 
Democrats  have  taken”  on  abortion, 
tax  control,  government  spending  and 
other  traditionally  conservative  issues 
during  the  Democratic  convention  two 
weeks  ago. 

“They  are  ‘out-Republicaning’  the 
Republicans,”  said  Alex  Hurtado, 
temporary  Utah  party  chairman. 

The  GOP  State  Central  Committee 
voted  down  changing  its  1976  platform 
until  next  year’s  organizing  conven¬ 
tion.  An  amendment  was  added, 
however,  which  called  for  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  for  a  balanced 
federal  budget. 

A  debate  arose  over  an  amendment 
to  remove  the  anti-ERA  plank  of  the 
platform,  but  the  amendment  was 
defeated. 


toward  the  northeast  border  along 
Mozambique’s  Tete  province.  Tete,  1,- 
000  miles  noth  of  Maputo,  has  been 
one  of  the  main  springboards  for 
guerrilla  incursions  since  the  start  of 
their  war  to  topple  the  government  six 
years  ago. 

Rhodesian  bombers,  which  also  were 
involved  in  the  attack,  are  based  12 
miles  from  the  capital. 


the  end  of  the  year. 

“If  the  Rhodesian  army  really  wan¬ 
ted  to  deal  with  those  who  are  against 
the  agreement  and  are  plotting  against 
the  transitional  government,  they 
should  have  carried  their  operations 
against  Mugabe  and  Tongogara.”  The 
statement  said.  “These  are  the  culprits 


President  Kimball  says 
black  change  'gradual/ 
in  Aug.  7  Time  magazine 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  Mornlon 
Church  President  Spencer  W.  Kim¬ 
ball  is  quoted  by  Time  magazine  as 
saying  there  was  “a  gradual  and 
general  development”  leading  to 
the  change  in  policy  giving  the 
priesthood  to  blacks. 


See  related  story  page  7. 


Time  says  in  its  Aug.  7  issue  there 
have  been  differing  accounts  of  how 
the  change  came.  The  Churcb  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
has  said  officially  only  that  it  was 
by  revelation  from  God. 

The  magazine  notes  one  account 
says  13  top  church  leaders  received 
a  common  revelation  on  June  1.  The 
change  was  announced  June  9. 

Another  account,  Time  says, 
described  a  visitation  from  Joseph 
Smith,  church  founder. 

The  magazine  quotes  President 
Kimball  as  describing  the  revela¬ 
tion  “much  more  matter  of  factly.” 
It  quotes  him  as  telling  a  Time 
reporter:  “I  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  the  temple  alone,  praying 
for  guidance,  and  there  was  a 


gradual  and  general  development  of 
the  whole  program,  in  connection 
with  the  Apostles.” 

The  three-page  Time  story  calls 
Mormonism  “the  biggest,  richest, 
strongest  faith  ever  born  on  U.S. 
soil.” 

It  refers  to  the  now-abandoned 
black  doctrine  as  its  “most  offensive 
tenet,”  and  says  President  Kim¬ 
ball’s  revelation  freed  the  church 
from  a  “gnawing  problem.” 

The  report  notes  church  leaders 
have  taught  that  people  are  bom 
black  because  they  somehow  failed 
God  during  their  pre-existence, 
adding,  “President  Kimball  says 
flatly  that  Mormonism  no  longer 
holds  to  such  a  theory.” 

The  magazine  says  despite  such 
doctrinal  changes,  “Mormonism 
will  never  blend  easily  into  the 
religious  landscape,”  noting  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  church’s  view  of  God 
as  a  being  of  body  and  flesh. 

The  article  concludes,  “The  Mor¬ 
mons  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  as  a 
result  of  President  Kimball’s  in¬ 
novations,  new  classes  and  cultures 
may  yet  penetrate  Brigham  Young’s 
mountain-ringed  fastness.” 
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In  the  news... 

i  * 

Union  rejects  contract 

By  The  Associated  Press 

The  nation’s  letter  carriers  took  a  step  toward  a 
strike  Monday  when  their  union’s  national  conven¬ 
tion  voted  against  ratification  of  a  tentative  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

In  the  first  union-wide  vote  on  the  contract,  8,000 
state  and  local  leaders  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  rejected  the  contract  by  voice  vote  in 
Chicago. 

The  vote  is  not  binding,  but  a  union  official  said  it 
probably  would  carry  considerable  weight  among 
the  nationwide  rank-and-file,  who  will  be  voting  by 
mail  this  month. 


Onassis  heiress  to  wed 

MOSCOW  (AP)  —  Millionairess  Christina 
Onassis  busily  spent  Monday,  the  day  before  her 
wedding,  with  her  future  mother-in-law  in  the  tiny 
two -room  flat  where  she  and  her  unemployed  Soviet 
husband-to-be  plan  to  settle  down. 

Despite  the  objections  of  her  family  in  Greece, 
Miss  Onassis  will  wed  Kauzov  in  a  10-minute 
ceremony  Tuesday  morning  in  a  state  wedding 
palace,  a  huge,  ornate  mansion  that  once  belonged 
to  pre-revolutionary  nobility. 


Israeli  delegation  expelled 

ISRAEL  (AP)  —  Egypt  ordered  Israel’s  military 
delegation  Wednesday  to  leave  Cairo,  where  it  has 
remained  since  direct  peace  talks  broke  down  in 
January.  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  of  Israel 
dismissed  the  ouster  as  minor  and  said  chances  for  a 
Mideast  peace  settlement  are  excellent. 

“President  Anwar  Sadat  has  instructed  General 
(Abdul  Ghany)  Gamassy  (Egypt’s  defense  chief)  to 
ask  the  delegation  to  leave  Egypt  since  there  was  no 
need  for  their  presence,”  Egypt’s  state  television  an¬ 
nounced  Wednesday  evening. 

Sadat’s  foreign  minister,  Mohammed  Ibrahim 
Kamel,  offered  to  resume  direct  talks  with  Israel  “at 
any  level”  if  Jerusalem  “shows  real  willingness  to 
reciprocate  our  peace  initiative.” 


- - - 

In  Utah... 


Orem  man  dies  in  garage 

An  Orem  City  man  was  killed  Thursday  morning 
in  a  garage  fire  at  his  home. 

William  R.  Snell,  60,  of  1575  S.  450  East,  Orem, 
died  several  hours  after  being  burned  when  fumes 
from  a  gas  leak  in  the  car  he  was  working  on  ignited, 
setting  fire  to  the  garage  and  severly  burning  Snell. 


Voter  registration  begins 

Voter  registration  begins  today  in  each  Utah 
County  voting  district.  Other  dates  for  registration 
are  Aug.  12  and  22. 

On  these  dates  eligible  county  citizens  will  be  able 
to  register  in  their  own  neighborhoods  between  the 
hours  of  8  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 

A  complete  list  of  the  names  of  registration 
agents,  their  addresses  and  voting  districts  is 
available  at  the  County  Clerk’s  office,  where  citizens 
may  also  register. 

The  deadline  for  voter  registration,  before  the 
Sept.  12  primary  election,  is  Friday,  Sept.  1. 


DCO's  car  left  plate-less 

Donny  has  been  robbed. 

The  personalized  license  plates  of  teen  idol  Donny 
Osmond  were  stolen  around  midnight  July  23,  ac¬ 
cording  to  police  reports.  The  theft  was  not  reported 
to  police  until  five  days  later.  A  $35  loss  was  suffered 
when  the  plates,  adorned  with  the  initials  “DCO,” 
were  stolen  by  the  late-night  thief,  or,  er,  thiefette. 


On  campus... 


Scholarship  applications  due 

Today  is  the  application  deadline  for  fall 
scholarships  through  Skaggs  Institute  of  Retail 
Management. 

The  institute  will  award  $12,000  to  qualified  stu¬ 
dents  with  an  interest  in  retailing,  according  to 
Doyle  Robison,  Skaggs  Institute  director. 

Applications  are  available  in  260  JKB  and  must 
be  returned  by  5  p.m. 


Pregnant  women  needed 

The  BYU  P.E.  department  is  conducting  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  effects  of  exercise  on  women  during 
pregnancy  and  needs  participants  who  are  due  in 
either  January  or  February. 

Volunteers  will  be  divided  into  exercise  and  con¬ 
trol  groups,  according  to  Barbara  Hansen,  who  is 
working  with  Dr.  Elmo  S.  Roundy  on  the  project.  In¬ 
terested  women  should  call  Mrs.  Hansen  after  5  p.m. 
at  374-1837.  Sign  up  lists  are  located  in  288  RB  or  at 
the  Information  desk,  ELWC. 


Orem  public  hearing 
to  adopt  new  plan 


Sentencing  Aug.  18 


Scott  found  guilty  in  homicide  trial 


A  public  hearing  is  scheduled  to 
follow  the  regular  Orem  City  Council 
meeting  tonight  to  discuss  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Citizen  Participation 
Plan. 


Mrs.  Fisher  said  the  committee’s 
responsibility  will  be  to  insure  citizen 
involvement  in  all  phases  of  the  Block 
Grant  program. 


Chris  G.  Scott  was  found  guilty  Thursday  of 
negligent  homicide  in  the  shooting  death  of  James 
E.  Ford,  34,  in  front  of  a  Utah  County  tavern  on  Jan. 


The  public  hearing  will  begin  at  8 
p.m.  and  the  Orem  City  Council  will 
meet  at  7  p.m. 


A  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  (CDBG)  is  a  fund  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  help  cities  throughout 
the  U.S.,  according  to  Barbara  Fisher, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  city 
manager. 


Not  all  cities  are  entitled  to  the 
fund,  Mrs.  Grant  said.  Orem  and 
Provo  are  eligible  because  they  are  the 
major  cities  in  this  region.  She  said 
Salt  Lake  City  is  also  eligible  for  the 
grant. 


26. 


The  public  hearing  was  scheduled  to 
give  citizens  the  opportunity  to  “object 
to  any  part  of  the  plan”  they  want 
changed,  Mrs.  Fisher  said. 


She  said  the  grant  is  used  “to  benefit 
low  and  moderate  income  people”  and 
may  also  be  used  in  special  city  pro¬ 
jects.  The  money’s  use  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  before  any  projects  are  begun, 
however,  and  this  is  where  the  par¬ 
ticipation  plan  comes  in. 


Committee  members 
Mrs.  Fisher  said  the  participation 


plan  will  consist  of  a  committee  of  four 
plus  a  chairman,  all  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  She  said  the  majority  of  the 
committee  members  “probably  will  be 
from  the  low  and  moderate  income 
group.” 

Any  city  using  the  special  funds  is 
required  by  HUD  to  create  a  participa¬ 
tion  plan  to  insure  appropriate  use. 


Other  subjects 

Subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the 
regular  council  meeting  include  an 
authorization  to  make  payment  to 
Utah  County  Council  of  Governments, 
review  of  recommendations  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  new  Library  and  Com¬ 
munity  Arts  Board,  approval  of  an 
agreement  to  construct  a  commuter 
parking  lot  at  1200  W.  800  North, 
authorization  to  proceed  with  Center 
Street,  phase  II  project,  and  a 
proposed  revision  of  the  Planning 
Commission. 

A  representative  of  Circus  Vargas 
will  request  the  approval  of  a  trailer 
behind  Perkins  Restaurant  in  Carillon 
Square  to  be  used  for  ticket  sales  for 
the  circus  in  September. 


Scott,  28,  Pleasant  Grove,  was  convicted  in  the 
Fourth  District  Court  of  Judge  Allen  B.  Sorenson  by 
a  jury  of  five  men  and  three  women. 

Sentencing  will  take  place  Aug.  18. 

Scott’s  wife,  Carol,  took  the  stand  Wednesday  and 
testified  that  on  Dec.  24,  1977,  Ford  forced  her  to 
drive  him  to  Payson  and  tried  to  rape  her. 

“He  told  me  he  would  kill  me  if  I  told  what  hap¬ 
pened.  I  was  afraid  to  go  out  of  my  house  and  let  my 
kids  play  in  the  yard,  she  said. 

Scott  said  in  his  testimony  that  he  noticed  a 
change  in  his  wife’s  attitude.  The  house  was  always 
locked  and  she  did  not  let  their  children  leave  the 
house  or  play  in  the  yard. 

Around  the  time  of  the  shooting,  Scott  said  his 
wife  told  him  what  had  happened  the  month  before. 

He  said  he  wanted  to  confront  Ford,  but  Ford  was 
more  concerned  with  fighting  than  talking.  He  also 
said  he  was  afraid  of  the  man. 


In  his  closing  statement,  Utah  County  Attorney 
Noall  T.  Wootton  presented  the  situation  as  giv 
collectively  by  the  10  witnesses  on  behalf  of  t 
state. 

On  the  night  of  Jan.  26,  Scott  came  into  the 
Wilshire  Lounge  in  Lindon  at  7  p.m.  and  witnesses 
testified  that  Scott  said  he  was  going  to  shoot  Ford,  fi 
Ford  said  “If  you  want  to  fight,  just  let  me  know.”  iJii 
Scott  left  at  7:30  p.m.  without  a  fight,  according  to 


(si 


Returned  to  bar 

Wootton  said  Scott  returned  at  8  p.m.  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  witnesses  had  his  wife  call  Ford  out  of  the 
tavern.  Moments  later  Ford  was  found  dead. 

State  Medical  Examiner  Surge  Moore  said  the 
victim  died  of  two  gunshot  wounds,  one  in  the  chest 
and  a  second  shot  in  the  brain  stem,  which  caused 
instant  death. 


Scott  testified  that  Ford  theatened  him  and  the 
first  shot  was  a  warning  to  let  Ford  know  the  rifle 
was  loaded. 


Gun  from  car 

Scott  said  he  went  to  the  trunk  of  his  car,  took  out 
a  rifle  and  fired  a  warning  shot  to  show  Ford  it  was 
loaded.  He  said  he  used  the  22  semi-automatic  rifle 
for  hunting. 


Scott  said  Ford  lunged  forward  and  tried  to  “grab 
or  swipe”  the  rifle  away,  but  it  went  off. 

“I  didn’t  shoot  him.  He  made  the  gun  go  off,” 
Scott  said. 


But  Wootton  said  he  believed  the  first  shot  en¬ 
tered  the  chest  because  of  the  significant  amount  of 
blood  found  in  the  chest  cavity.  With  two  immediate 
shots  the  bleeding  would  not  occur,  since  the 
bleeding  after  death  is  greatly  reduced,  he  said. 

“Stress  does  not  fit  this  case  because  of  the  time 
Sequence.  A  semi-automatic  trigger  has  to  be 
squeezed  every  time  the  gun  goes  off,  Wootton  said. 

Defense  Attorney  Robert  Van  Sciver  called  eight 
witnesses  who  testified  collectively  that  Ford  was  a 
violent  bully. 

He  said  Scott’s  main  defense  was  fear  and  concern 
for  himself  and  the  safety  of  his  wife. 


Retired  Y  professor 
donates  Ephraim  land 


A  recently  retired  BYU  professor  and  his  family  have 
donated  nearly  36  acres  of  land  near  Ephraim  to  BYU,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Donald  T.  Nelson,  director  of  The  Development  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  LDS  Church. 


The  undeveloped  land  was  donated  by  Dr.  Dean  Christensen, 
his  wife,  Afton,  and  their  five  children.  The  land  borders  the 
city  limits  and  was  donated  as  an  unrestricted  ^ift  to  BYU.  Un¬ 
iversity  officials  will  determine  how  an  unrestricted  gift  will  be 


Christensen  bought  the  land  in  March  1943,  the  day  before 
he  left  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  during  World  War  II. 
“We  have  never  really  developed  the  land  and  we’re  delighted 
to  be  able  to  use  it  now  to  help  BYU,”  he  said. 


Christensen  retired  in  April  as  director  of  the  BYU  Teacher 
Clearance  Office  after  serving  for  21  years  in  the  College  of 
Education  as  an  administrator  and  teacher. 


Christensen  taught  school  in  Ephraim  and  Logan  before  be¬ 
ing  named  director  of  the  Utah  State  Elementary  Laboratory 
School.  He  was  also  a  superintendent  of  Duchesne  County 
Schools  and  a  teacher  at  the  University  of  Utah  and  University 
of  Oregon. 

He  served  two  terms  in  the  Utah  Legislature  and  one  term  in 
the  State  Senate  and  has  been  active  in  professional,  civic  and 
church  organizations. 

He  and  his  wife,  both  natives  of  Ephraim,  are  now  preparing 
to  move  to  Hawaii,  where  they  have  been  called  to  direct  the 
LDS  Hawaiian  Temple  Visitor’s  Center  in  Laie. 


' Dumber  by  the  dozen'  theories  wrong; 
Y  professor  uncovers  new  information 


Tom  is  the  fifth  child  in  a  family  of  six  children  spaced 
one  year  apart.  According  to  national  studies  in  child 
development  and  family  relations, 
not  be  very  bright. 


“We  found  when  we  looked  at  actual  families,  the 
children  didn’t  get  dumber  as  we  went  down  the  line,” 
Galbraith  said.  “BYU  children  did  slightly  poorer  on  ACT 
scores  if  the  siblings  were  spaced  far  apart  as  opposed  to 


a,  chances  are  Tommy  may 


But  Dr.  Richard  Galbraith,  associate  professor  in  CDFR, 
says  he  has  proven  the  opposite. 

While  studying  nationally  accepted  information  on 
family  size,  spacing  between  children  and  their  relationship 
to  intelligence,  Galbraith  said  he  found  “a  number  of  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  the  research.”  The  data  claims  that  the  more 
years  between  children  in  a  family,  the  smarter  each  child 
will  be,  he  explained. 

This  theory  coincides  with  the  popular  trend  today  of 
“having  only  two  children  and  spacing  them  far  apart,” 
Galbraith  said.  Even  though  this  theory  is  “cosmetically 
catching”  and  has  “superficial  appeal,”  he  said  it  is  not 
totally  true. 


Galbraith  said  previous  research  fails  to  test  and  compare 
children  of  the  same  family  to  obtain  accurate  results.  f‘We 
must  make  within-family  inference  to  have  good  data,” 
Galbraith  said. 


BYU  survey 

So,  in  1975  Galbraith  conducted  a  survey  of  15,000  BYU 
students  and  found  1,300  sibling  pairs.  ACT  scores  were 
compared  among  family  members  and  Galbraith  claimed  he 
found  infqrmation  disproving  the  “dumber  by  the  dozen” 
theory  so  widely  believed  today. 


Even  though  Galbraith  was  quick  to  point  out  that  this 
was  only  true  of  the  study  of  BYU  students  and  not  a 
generality,  he  emphasized  the  validity  of  his  research.  “It  is 
the  only  true  data  set  available  with  accurate  spacing  infor¬ 
mation  that  we  are  aware  of,”  Galbraith  said. 

Previous  research 

According  to  Galbraith,  previous  research  claims  more 
spacing  between  children  allows  them  to  interact  with  their 
environment,  and  with  their  parents  in  an  adult  world. 
“With  more  kids  the  average  intellectual  environment  is 
diluted,”  Galbraith  said. 

But  actually,  the  opposite  is  more  important  in  affecting 
intelligence.  “Closer  spacing  would  allow  greater  interaction 
between  children,”  he  said.  “Their  social,  cultural  and  in¬ 
tellectual  experiences  would  be  jointly  enhanced.” 

According  to  Galbraith,  barriers  may  exist  between 
children  when  far  spacing  occurs.  “A  13-year-old  just  won’t 
hang  out  with  a  9-year -old,”  he  said. 

With  publicity  in  Family  Weekly  newspaper  magaziiu 
and  on  CBS  radio  in  Boston,  Galbraith  said  he  has  beer 
working  on  this  research  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

Currently  awaiting  publication,  the  research  includes 
methodological  critique  identifying  the  inconsistencies  \ 
existing  data  on  family  size,  spacing  and  intelligence  with 
the  BYU  survey  documenting  his  findings. 


Loan  sign-up  Aug.  11 


Students  who  plan  to  get  BYU  short  and  long  term 
loans  for  Fall  Semester  should  schedule  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  Financial  Aids  Office  for  a  loan  inter¬ 
view  by  Aug.  11. 

Joann  Parry,  scholarship  coordinator  in  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Financial  Aids  Office,  said  students  should 
make  appointments  early  to  insure  that  their  loans 
can  be  processed  by  the  tuition  payment  deadline, 
Aug.  25. 

Miss  Parry  said  freshman  students  are  not  eligible 
for  a  BYU  long  term  loan.  Students  applying  for  a 
long  term  loan  must  have  a  part-time  job  during  the 
term  or  semester  for  which  the  loan  is  approved. 
Loans  are  made  up  to  the  cost  of  tuition  only. 

A  co-signer,  required  for  both  loans,  must  be  a 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  relative  who  is  over  21 
years  of  age  and  not  a  student,  spouse  or  ec¬ 
clesiastical  leader. 


Your  pictures  mean 
alottous,too. 


Every  picture  you  take  is  important  to ,you---aad  to.u?v 
too.  That’s  why  we  take  a  lot  of  care  in  printing  them  for  ypu 
.  with  the  best  equipment,  the  best  people,  and  the  best  . 
materials,  like  quality  Kodak  color  paper.  We  use  Kodak  , 
paper  for  every  print  we  make;  it's  a  good  way  to  get  that  . 
good  look:: 

Bring  us  your  pictures — for  the  look  they  deserve. 
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SERVICE  375-9692 


753  COLUMBIA  LANE,  PROVO 


REAP  A  RICH  REWARD 
ATTEND  THE 
FORUM  ASSEMBLY 


10:00  a.m. 

Tuesday,  August  1  -  Concert  Hall 


DR.  STEPHEN  H.  SCHNEIDER 


Head  of  Climate  Sensitivity  Group, 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 


“CLIMATIC  CHANGE  AND 
THE  WORLD  PREDICAMENT” 

(illustrated  lecture) 


Some  climatologists  say  we  are  headed  for  the 
next  ice  age;  others  argue  that  the  earth  is  warm¬ 
ing  up.  If  our  climate  is  undergoing  changes,  who 
is  responsible?  Nature  or  man?  And  what  are  the 
possible  consequences  of  climatic  change? 

Although  the  climate  has  changed  con¬ 
siderably  due  to  natural  events  throughout 
geological  history,  the  earth  now  is  at  the  stage 
where  humans  may  already  be  causing  significant 
inadvertent  climate  modification  through  energy 
use.  We  can  expect  this  human  influence  to  grow 
with  increasing  discharges  of  environmental 
pollutants. 

What  will  it  mean  for  the  world’s  food  and 
water  supplies  if  the  climate  is  altered?  Who  will 
benefit  and  who  will  suffer  if,  say,  grainbelts  shift 
due  to  changed  rainfall  or  wind  patterns? 

What  we  do  and  don’t  know  about  climate,  a 
description  of  its  history,  causes  of  its  change, 
and  the  implications  for  people  will  be  explored. 


By  SUSAN  POLSTER 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

I'he  Middle  East  conflict  can  only  be  solved  by 
iiing  areas  of  compromise,  Omar  Kader,  BYU 
ial  science  professor,  said  Thursday. 

ader,  a  son  of  Palestinian  refugees,  is  an  expert 
che  background  and  the  current  affairs  concern - 
Jthe  Middle  East. 

le  told  a  capacity  audience  at  an  ASBYU 


Compromise  only  solution 
o  end  Middle  East  conflict 
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Academics  Office  sponsored  mini  course,  that 
ramifications  are  very  complex  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  conflict 

Starting  with  basic  terms,  Kader  explained  the 
conflict  by  dividing  the  people  involved. 

“The  Israeli  population  can  be  Jews  or  Arabs  or 
Christians  or  Muslims.  They  are  not  only  dealing 
with  religion  but  also  ethnic  identities,  Kader  said. 

“The  Arab  population  consists  of  22  different 
Arab-speaking  countries,  whereas  the  identity  is 
primarily  the  language,”  he  said.  “The  Palestinian 
population  can  be  Jews  or  Arabs  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  displaced. 

“The  Zionism  population  is  a  political  ideology 
with  one  motive  —  to  create  a  Jewish  state,”  Kader 
said. 

The  basic  controversy  between  these  people  is  a 
conflict  over  the  same  piece  of  territory. 

“Their  problems  stem  from  three  objectives.  Israel 
wants  a  secure  and  independent  state;  Palestinians 
on  the  Arab  side  want  a  state  in  which  to  live;  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Jordan  want  their  land  returned,”  con¬ 
tinued  Kader. 

“The  United  States  plays  a  dominant  role  with 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  if  only  for  the  oil  alone,”  he 
said.  Considering  that  the  Arabs  make  $30  billion  a 
year  on  oil  with  a  population  of  under  six  million, 
“in  any  layman’s  language,  that’s  more  money  than 
they  can  spend,”  Kadar  said. 

Jewish  state 

According  to  Kader,  “some  of  the  Jews  left 
Palestine  as  early  as  1882  to  journey  to  Israel  to 
create  a  greater  state.” 

By  1903,  the  Jews  recognized  that  without  an  in¬ 
dependent  Jewish  state,  they  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  all  other  countries.  They  felt  that  Jerusalem  was 
the  obvious  center  around,  which  this  Jewish  state 
should  evolve. 

The  intensity  of  the  debate  to  secure  the  rights  of 
Israel  is  the  same  today  as  it  was  then,  he  said. 

The  present  negotiations  focus  on  creating  a 
Palestinian  state  next  to  Israel  without  threatening 
Israel’s  security. 

“Any  hope  of  solving  this  conflict  by  bringing  the 
Israelis  and  Arabs  together  is  not  to  find  blame,  but 
to  find  areas  of  compromise.  The  whole  attitude  of 
‘you’re  wrong,  I’m  right’  must  be  dissolved  before  a 
just  peace  is  established,”  Kader  said. 


4 -wheeling 
restrictions 

Four  wheeling  and  dirt 
biking  are  now  being 
restricted  in  various 
parts  of  the  Uinta 
National  Forest. 

Recreation  Staff  Of¬ 
ficer  Gary  Coleman  said 
all  off-road  vehicle 
(ORV)  use  will  be 
restricted  in  various- 
trails  on  the  Wasatch 
Front  and  others  will  be 
closed  to  all  motor  vehi¬ 
cle  use  year-long. 

Among  those  roads 
closed  in  accordance 
with  the  Uinta  National 
Forest  Plan  are  Rock  Ca¬ 
nyon,  Slide  Canyon  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Block  Y 
Road),  Slate  Canyon, 
and  the  road  above  the 
clay  pits  to  Squaw  Peak 
Road  east  of  Orem  and 
Provo. 

Grove  Creek,  Battle 
Creek  and  Dry  Canyon 
east  of  Pleasant  Grove 
will  also  be  closed. 

Motor  vehicle  travel 
restrictions  are 
necessary  to  prevent 
wildlife  disturbance,  soil 
and  vegetation  damage, 
recreation  use  conflicts 
and  to  promote  public 
safety,  Coleman  said, 

Signs  are  posted  at  the 
entrance  to  each  area. 
ORV  users  should  take 
note  of  these  closures 
and  act  accordingly. 

Violators  will  be 
prosecuted,  he  added. 

“A  similar  restriction 
area  has  already  been 
implemented  by  the 
Heber  Ranger  District 
just  west  of  Strawberry 
Reservoir,”  he  said. 
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Y  Dean  will  attend 
Disney  conference 

Walt  Disney’s  Entertainment  Division  has  invited 
Dr.  Lael  J.  Woodbury,  dean  of  BYU’s  College  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Communications,  to  attend  the  ,rArts  and 
Entertainment  Conference”  at  Disneyland  Aug.  7-9. 

Dean  Woodbury  is  one  of  more  than  90  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  fine  arts  programs  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  invited  to  the  conference. 

According  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  A.  Anello,  Dis¬ 
ney  entertainment  educational  director,  the  con¬ 
ference  is  part  of  a  project  to  be  funded  by  the  Career 
Education  Program  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
The  project  is  designed  to  bring  fine  arts  ad¬ 
ministrators  into  direct  contact  with  artists-in- 
industry  and  the  realities  of  career  opportunities  in 
the  entertainment  sector. 

The  conference  will  include  a  series  of  presenta¬ 
tions,  meetings  and  tours  in  which  the  deans  will  ex- 
j  change  ideas  with  professionals  in  the  entertainment 
!  industry. 


Universe  photo  by  Craig  Young 

Professor  Omar  Kader,  son  of  Palestinian  refugees,  discusses  the  Middle 
East  controversy  with  BYU  students. 
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Dialing  doesn’t  stop  at  0. 


SAVE 
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Zero-Plus  Dialing  has  come  to  business  and  residential  telephone  customers  in  Provo. 

With  Zero-Plus  Dialing,  all  the  Long  Distance  calls  you  need  an  operator  for — 
person-to-person,  credit  card,  collect  and  calls  billed  to  another  number —can  be 
made  almost  as  quickly  and  easily  as  direct  distance  dialed  calls.  Here’s  how  it  works,  o 

For  Long  Distance  out-of-state  calls,  dial  O  (Operator)  plus  the  Area  Code  plus 
the  Telephone  Number. 

For  calls  within  Utah,  dial  O  (Operator)  plus  the  Telephone  Number. 

As  you  finish  dialing,  the  operator  will  come  on  the  line  to  determine  what 
kind  of  call  you’re  making.  And  to  make  sure  you  get  the  fastest  service  possible, 
your  Long  Distance  call  will  be  going  through  while  you’re  talking  to  the  operator. 

Even  though  Zero-Plus  Dialing  calls  will  be  billed  at  the  operator-assisted  rate, 
these  calls  will  provide  you  with  faster  and  more  convenient  service.  But  remember^ 
direct  Distance  Dialing  will  always  be  the  least  /SN*- 

expensive  way  to  place  a  Long  Distance  call.  Mountain  Bell 


NOW 
$6.95 

DECORATIVE  GENEALOGY  BINDER 

(White,  Lt.  Brown,  Dk.  Blue) 


University  Mall,  Orem 
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Former  Juab  school  administrator 
beats  handicap,  returns  to  teach 


At  recess  time  on  Sprinjjville’s  Grant  Elementary  School 
playgrounds,  teacher  assistant  Ralph  Menlove  watches 
children  hitting  tetherballs  and  playing  tag.  He  is  back  in 
his  role  as  an  educator  after  an  event  that  turned  his  life 
almost  completely  around. 

Seven  years  ago,  Menlove,  then  a  superintendent  of  Juab 
School  District,  was  involved  in  a  serious  car  accident  while 
traveling  to  a  principals’  conference.  Flying  glass  and  metal 
lacerated  the  left  side  of  his  skull.  Menlove  was  left  in 
critical  condition  for  two  weeks  and  was  unconscious  for  six 
months. 

He  had  been  lying  unconscious  for  six  months  on  the  day 
that  Mrs.  Martell  Keetch,  Menlove’s  mother-in-law, 
watched  him  sit  up,  take  the  pills  and  water  sitting  on  his 
bed -table  and  settle  back  to  sleep. 

“Mrs.  Keetch,  he’s  going  to  live!”  his  doctor  exclaimed. 


Gardner  asked  Jacobsen  if  he  could  find  a  position  for 
Menlove  teaching  remedial  math  and  reading  to  students. 
Jacobsen,  a  former  vice  president  to  Menlove  when  he  was 
president  of  the  Nebo  Society  of  School  Superintendents, 
was  enthusiastic.  The  position  would  be  a  voluntary  job,  but 
he  was  businesslike  when  he  assigned  the  post  to  Menlove. 

“I  looked  Ralph  square  in  the  eye,  and  told  him  he  would 
have  to  produce  like  anyone  else,”  he  said. 

Now,  through  the  Community  Services’  Retired  Senior 
Citizen  Volunteer  Program  (RSVP),  Menlove  teaches 
mathematics  at  Grant  Elementary  to  a  class  of  mentally 
retarded  children. 


‘I  taught  one  to  count  his  multiplication  tables  from  two 
to  eight,  Menlove  said. 


He  also  helps  with  the  individual  reading  program  in 
which  he  spends  a  half-hour  with  each  child  in  the  class. 


Need  attention 
“Mentally  retarded  kids  need  some  adult  to  give  them  at- 


Suffered  brain  damage 

But  Menlove  did  suffer  brain  damage  that  would  keep 
him  from  resuming  his  former  duties  as  a  school  ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Once  the  family  knew  he  would  be  able  to  recover 
physically,  it  was  a  matter  of  knowing  what  to  do  to  help 
Menlove  regain  his  sense  of  self-worth. 

He  stayed  with  his  family  for  five  years  after  the  accident, 
until  they  put  him  in  the  Todholm  Care  Center  in 
Springville.  fiThere  was  nothing  to  do  to  keep  him  busy  at 
home,  said  daughter-in-law  Mrs.  Neal  Menlove,  adding 
that  the  center  had  activities  more  suited  for  him. 


Positive  attitude 

“Ralph  has  been  blessed  with  a  positive  attitude.  He  puts 
up  a  good  front,”  said  Waldo  Jacobsen,  Grant  School  prin¬ 
cipal.  “But  if  you  leave  people  like  him  in  a  rest  home, 
they’ll  lose  the  abilities  they  ought  to  be  using.” 

When  David  Gardner  of  the  County  Community  Services 
saw  Menlove  working  in  the  garden  at  the  Todholm  Center 
one  afternoon,  he  walked  up  to  him,  shook  his  hand,  and 
said,  “You  ought  to  be  doing  something  better  than  this.” 


tention;  most  kids  have  always  needed  adult  attention,” 
Menlove  said. 

When  he  isn’t  busy  at  the  school,  Menlove  is  involved  in 
activities  at  the  Todholm  Care  Center,  where  he  can  do 
ceramics,  participate  in  sing-a-longs  or  go  on  excursions. 

But  Menlove  prefers  going  on  Friday  field  trips  to  the 
sand  dunes  or  on  the  Heber  Creeper  with  the  Grant  Elemen¬ 
tary  summer  school.  “It’s  more  fun  to  see  the  kids  having 
fun  than  for  me  to  go  on  rides,”  he  said. 

“The  kids  just  love  him,”  said  Genevieve  Newitt,  who 
runs  a  vocational  bus  for  fifth  graders.  “While  he’s  eating 
lunch,  they’re  always  stopping  py  or  calling  to  him.” 

An  8-year -old  boy  named  Mark,  who  says  he  and  Menlove 
are  “buddies,”  helped  Menlove  build  a  birdhouse,  and  then 
was  surprised  to  find  out  it  was  for  him. 

Mark  is  also  impressed  with  Menlove’s  kindness.  “One- 
kid  kept  picking  on  Mr.  Menlove  and  calling  him  names,” 
he  said.  “I  told  the  kid  to  knock  it  off  or  I’d  beat  him  up.  But 
Mr.  Menlove  said  ‘No,  he’s  all  right.’  ” 

“The  biggest  lesson  I  learned,”  Menlove  said,  “is  to  pay 
attention  to  kids.  They  may  have  a  simple  little  question 
but  nobody  else  to  talk  to.  Sometimes  it’s  the  parents  who 
are  mentally  retarded,  not  the  kids.” 


‘78  Parade  of  Homes 
awards  grand  prize 


A  home  called  “The  Manhattan”  won  the  grand 
prize  at  the  Utah  Valley  Home  Builders  Associa¬ 
tion’s  1-978  Parade  of  Homes. 

This  and  several  other  awards  were  announced 
and  presented  in  a  ceremony  last  Tuesday  evening 
at  the  site  of  the  home  show  in  Orem. 

The  grand  prize  winner  was  built  by  Beck  Homes 
and  received  a  $300  trophy.  The  home  also  received 
several  other  awards,  including  Best  Landscaping, 
Most  Convenient  and  Best  Kitchen. 

According  to  Steve  Littlefield,  executive  officer  of 
the  Utah  Valley  Home  Builders  Association,  the 
homes  were  judged  by  a  panel  of  professionals  for  all 
categories  except  the  grand  prize.  That  winner  was 
determined  by  a  public  vote. 

Littlefield  said  awards  will  also  be  given  at  the 
close  of  the  home  show  for  the  best  entertainment. 
Each  night  at  7  there  was  a  performance  by  a  local 
performing  group  at  the  home  show.  The  first-place 
winner  will  receive  $300,  second  place  $200,  and 
third  place  $100. 

The  1978  edition  of  the  Parade  of  Homes  closed 
Monday  night. 


Universe  photo  by  Michael  Lund 

Ralph  Menlove,  former  superintendent  of 
Juab  School  District,  enjoys  the  opportunity 
he  has  to  teach  children  again  after  his  life 
was  changed  by  a  serious  accident. 
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the  Russians  blockaded  West  Berlin, 
the  city  is  still  stockpiling  everything 
from  coal  to  canned  pineapple  to  bicy¬ 
cles  —  just  in  case. 

“The  widest  possible  palette  of 
goods  that  you  can  store,”  is  the  way 
it’s  described  by  Gerhard  Erbe,  who 
oversees  the  secretive  stockpiles  for 
this  island  of  democracy  110  miles  in¬ 
side  communist  East  Germany. 

Stored  in  770  warehouses,  hiding 
places  and  open  stockpiles,  are  what 
the  city  hopes  would  be  enough  food, 
fuel  and  small  pleasures  of  life  to  get 
through  another  Cold  War  siege. 

The  blockade  started  30  years  ago 
this  summer  and  lasted  almost  a  year. 
Some  of  the  coal  flown  in  during  the 
1948  airlift  may  still  be  in  today’s 
stockpiles,  officials  say. 

As  soon  as  the  1948  blockade  was  lif¬ 
ted,  stockpiling  began. 

“At  first  it  was  basic  goods,  mostly 
coal,  and  grain,  mostly  wheat,”  Erbe 
says. 

Then  came  medicines,  soaps  and  a 
full  range  of  health  supplies. 

Preserved  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  meats  and  fish  fill  other 
warehouses  holding  rotating  stocks  of 
perishables. 

There  are  children’s  shoes,  to  accom¬ 
modate  feet  that  might  grow  out  of 
their  old  shoes  during  a  blockade,  and 
paper  to  keep  schools  and  offices  runn¬ 
ing. 

As  the  city’s  economy  has  grown  less 
dependent  on  coal,  it  has  boosted 
reserves  of  heating  oil  and  gas. 

Berliners  have  stocked  away  alcohol 


to  make  liquors,  along  with  the  in¬ 
gredients  for  beer. 

“Beer  plays  a  rather  important  role 
with  us,  you  know,”  Erbe  says. 

West  Berlin’s  two  million  residents 
are  connected  to  West  Germany  by 
three  highways,  rail  and  water  routes 
and  three  air  “corridors”  that  date 
back  to  early  occupation  days  after 
World  War  II.  All  routes  are  the  result 
of  years  of  diplomacy. 

Even  today,  only  American,  British 
and  French  planes  can  fly  the 
corridors.  Modem  jets  have  only  recen¬ 
tly  begun  flying  higher  than  the 
10,000-foot  ceiling  set  in  the  days  of 
propeller-driven  planes. 

Berlin’s  blockade  began  June  24, 
1948,  when  Soviet  forces  halted  land 
travel  through  their  German  occupa¬ 
tion  zone,  now  East  Germany,  and  cut 
off  supplies  of  food,  coal  and  electricity 
to  western  Berlin. 


Soviet  officials  blamed  the  blockade 
on  a  Western  currency  reform  that 
created  what  has  become  the  West 
German  mark.  Western  theorists  say 
the  blockade  was  aimed  at  driving  the 
Allies  out  of  Berlin  and  starving  the 
western  part  of  the  city  into  the  Soviet 
camp. 

The  Allies  organized  an  airlift  to 
supply  the  city,  bringing  in  fuel,  in¬ 
dustrial  goods  and  some  4,000  tons  of 
food  a  day.  In  one  24-hour  period,  1,398 
planes  flew  into  the  city.  A  third  city 
airport  was  built  in  90  days  and 
seaplanes  were  brought  in  on  a  city 


tember,  building  up  the  ancestors  of 
the  city’s  current  stockpiles. 

To  keep  anyone  from  figuring  out 
how  long  the  city  could  hold  out  in  a 
new  siege,  tight  secrecy  is  kept  on  the 
size  of  its  current  stockpiles,  how  much 
they  cost  and  how  much  material  the 
city,  now  about  200,000  people  smaller, 
would  go  through  in  a  day. 

But  it  takes  120  city  workers  to  han¬ 
dle  the  paperwork,  and  the  city  and 
West  German  governments  spent 
about  $1  million  last  year  just  taking 
care  of  the  stockpiles. 

Thievery  is  a  minor  problem,  Erbe 
says,  though  some  Berliners  raid  city 
stockpiles  when  they  build'  their 
houses,  and  a  group  of  warehouse 
workers  helped  organize  the  theft  of 
300  tons  of  sugar  a  few  years  ago.  “Ac¬ 
tually,  it’s  astounding  how  little  is 
taken,”  he  says. 

City  officials  say  some  of  the  coal 
may  date  back  to  1948-49,  but 
everything  else  has  long  since  been 
swapped  and  replaced,  much  of  it  sold 
to  Berliners  in  sales  that  periodically 
produce  cut-rate  bargains  in  city 


Coming  to  the  U.S.  from  a  foreign 
country  can  be  a  frightening, 
frustrating  experience,  especially  if  the 
visitors  speak  little  or  no  English. 

The  International  Student  Office  at 
BYU  understands  the  dilemma  of  the 
foreign  students  and  has  started  a 
program  called  English-in-Action  to 
help  them  improve  their  English 
through  conversation  and  friendship 
with  American  volunteers. 

“We  in  the  office  started  feeling  that 
the  international  students  and  es¬ 
pecially  their  wives  needed  assistance 
in  everyday  English,  not  just  academic 
English,  to  help  them  feel  more  a  part 
of  a  new  culture,”  said  Kris  Slater,  In¬ 
ternational  Student  Office  recep¬ 
tionist. 

She  explained  that  the  American 
volunteers,  which  can  include  stu¬ 
dents,  housewives  or  businessmen,  can 
help  by  simply  conversing  with  their 
foreign  partners,  helping  them  unders¬ 
tand  colloquial  English,  explaining  the 
meaning  of  words  and  idioms  and 
correcting  pronunciation  and  word  or- 
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Time  for  a  free  brake 
safety  inspection.  Takes 
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Without  advertising, 
a  terrible  thing 


The  blockade  ended  May  12,  1949, 
but  the  planes  kept  flying  until  Sep- 


Nothing. 


Kathy  Robison,  who  has  a  master’s 
degree  in  English,  volunteered  for  the 
program  because  she  is  interested  in 
giving  a  good  impression  of  the  U.S. 

“I’ve  traveled  to  Europe  three  times 
and  I  realize  what  an  absolute  loss 
you’re  at  in  a  strange  country.  I 
thought  I  might  help  them  over  mis¬ 
conceptions.  I  want  them  to  have  a 
good  impression  of  the  U.S.” 

Hyo  Sun  Shin  came  to  the  U.S.  from 
Korea  a  year  ago  after  marrying  Yong 
In,  who  is  studying  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  at  BYU.  According  to  Yong-In,  his 
wife  was  a  microphysiology  major  in 
Korea.  At  BYU  she  started  taking 
night  classes  and  needed  a  partner  to 
help  with  homework. 
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Reception  Areas 


'Dinosaur  Jim'  to  lecture  at  series 


The  discoverer  of  the  world’s  largest  dinosaur, 
BYU  vertebrate  paleontologist  Dr.  James  A.  Jensen, 
will  speak  tonight  at  7:00  as  part  of  the  summer 
college  series  at  the  Aspen  Grove  Family  Camp  in 
Provo  Caynon. 

In  his  talk,  “The  Great  Dinosaur  Discovery,”  the 
scientist  will  discuss  prehistoric  creatures  that 
roamed  the  Earth  millions  of  years  ago  and  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  they  existed.  He  will  also  give 
details  of  his  discovery  of  the  world’s  largest 
dinosaurs,  as  well  as  results  of  working  a  quarry  near 
Moab  this  summer  in  which  other  dinosaurs  were 
discovered. 

Dr.  Jensen  was  featured  prominently  in  the  lead 
article  on  dinosaurs  in  the  August  issue  of  National 
Geographic  Magazine.  The  article  is  written  by  Dr. 
John  H.  Ostrom,  curator  of  vertebrate  paleontology 
at  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Yale  Un¬ 
iversity.  Ostrom  visited  Jensen  last  summer  at  the 
Dry  Mesa  quarry  in  western  Colorado  where 
“Dinosaur  Jim”  found  what  may  be  the  oldest  bird 
bone  yet  uncovered.  ' 


Jensen  was  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Science  degree  at  BYU  in  1971  and  has  served  as  the 
curator  of  the  Earth  Sciences  Museum  at  BYU  since 
leaving  Harvard  University  15  years  ago. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the  lecture  for  a 
nominal  fee. 


MONDAY 


makes  the 


week  begin! 


Time  &  Eternity  BridaVs 


It  was  in  that  same  quarry  in  1972  that  Jensen 
found  an  eight-foot  scapula  (shoulder  blade)  of  a 
giant  new  dinosaur,  the  largest  ever  discovered.  The 
dinosaur  has  been  temporarily  called  Supersaurus. 

His  work  and  discoveries  have  been  featured  on 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation’s  one-hour 
documentary,  “The  Dinosaur  Hunters,”  and  the 
BYU  award-winning  documentary  film  production, 
“The  Great  Dinosaur  Discovery.”  German  and 
Japanese  TV  productions  have  also  been  filmed  at 
his  quarries. 


Special  Purchase 

Sale 


One  time  only 
New  top  quality  gowns 
—No  Seconds— 


30-50% 

off 

All  gowns  under 
$100 


Buy  right  off  the  rack 
Alterations  extra 


Time  &  Eternity 


Continental  Plaza  Hours: 

250  W.  Center  Mon.-Fri.  11-6 

374-2955  Sat.  10-5 
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Iditor’s  note:  the  following  arti- 
c  contains  excerpts  from  a 
stuhone  interview  story  between 
tnret  News  sportswriter  George 
-  (uson  and  former  BYU  quarter- 
Gifford  Nielsen.) 


Nielsen  humming  in  Houston 


ifford  Nielsen’s  dreams  for  a 
jjjssional  football  career  are  still 
'  n  much  alive  at  the  Houston  Oiler 

I  f»all  camp  on  the  Angelo  State 
<  ege  gridiron  (about  400  miles 
i  uwest  of  Houston.) 

natural  question?  “How’s  your 
holding  up?” 

’s  great  —  no  problem  at  all,” 
3  ted  Giff.  “I’m  just  about  through 
my  third  week  of  practice  and 
had  no  knee  problem  at  all. 
ice’ll  be  here  a  total  of  five  weeks. 
r  rookies  have  been  here  about  three 
the  veterans  just  joined  us.  We 
ed  camp  with  about  60  rookies 
Ithere  are  only  about  20  left, 
it  gives  me  sort  of  an  empty  feeling 
tse  some  of  the  guys  placed  on 
*  lers.  I’ve  become  good  friends  with 
of  them,  and  you  can’t  help  feel- 
oriy  for  those  who  worked  so  hard 
< Ididn’t  make  it. 

I  ll  tell  you  —  I  feel  confident  of  my 
ces  with  Houston.  But  you  never 
y  know  in  this  business.  No  matter 
k '  well  you  did  the  day  before,  you 

I I  to  go  back  out  and  make  the  team 
i  iver  again. 

i’ou  can’t  rest  on  your  laurels  for 
■  <  ciour.  You  have  to  give  it  your  best 

fe  every  minute,  every  hour,  every 
(  and  hope  things  work  out.  That’s 
1 1  I’m  doing.” 

Eq»  Ithe  pro  game  a  lot  rougher? 

Except  for  our  rookie  game  against 
I  sas  City  (which  the  Oilers  lost  9-0 
c  ihree  field  goals)  and  one  intras- 
c  1  scrimmage  amid  the  rookies,  we 
1  in’t  done  a  lot  of  hitting, 
iut  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
Ithe  pro  game  is  much  more  rough, 
p  players  are  bigger,  stronger  and 
f  .r.  They’re  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

’  Idon’t  have  to  get  hit  a  lot  to  sense 


<  ihing  veterans  who  know  the 
1  pg  game  and  he  doesn’t  believe  in 
i  i:of  contact.  He  doesn’t  like  to  leave 
pg  on  the  practice  field, 
i  fact,  there  is  no  live  tackling  on 
cjfterbacks  or  receivers  or  running 
i.  There  is  limited  hitting  amid 


linemen. 

“Like  I  said,  though,  just  watching 
these  people  go  through  drills  leaves 
nothing  to  the  imagination.  You  know 
when  the  whistle  blows  there’ll  be 
some  brutal  hitting. 

“Aside  from  that,  the  intensity  of 
the  game  astounds  me.  There  is  no 
room  for  error  in  pro  ball. 

“In  my  case,  I  have  to  throw 
everything  right  on  the  money.  I’m  not 
throwing  as  well  as  I  know  I  can.  Com¬ 
ing  off  my  injury  it’s  taking  some  time 
to  get  back  into  the  swing  of  things. 

“Against  Kansas  City  I  threw  two 
interceptions.  But  it  was  a  total  learn¬ 
ing  experience  for  me.  I  had  to  call  my 
own  game.  I  had  a  drive  going  and  then 
threw  an  interception  on  a  bomb,  it 
was  a  mistake  in  judgment  —but  I 
learned. 

“They  put  the  total  burden  on  the 
Quarterback’s  shoulders  right  away. 
While  I  was  in  against  Kansas  City  I 
called  about  75  percent  of  the  plays 
from  the  line  of  scrimmage.  In  college, 
we  usually  had  our  plays  pre-set. 

“I  feel  I’m  throwing  the  tough 
passes,  the  deep  outside  ones,  well. 

“In  the  Kansas  City  game  the  staff 
played  three  quarterbacks  for  one 
quarter  each,  and  said  the  one  who 
moved  the  team  best  would  play  the 
fourth  quarter. 

“Tommy  Donovan,  the  returning 
quarterback  behind  No.  1  Dan 
Pastorini,  rookie  Charley  Weatherbie 
and  I  each  quarterbacked  a  quarter.  I 
moved  the  ball  best  during  the  second 
quarter  so  I  got  to  handle  chores  the 
final  quarter. 

“That  was  encouraging  but,  like  I 
said,  it’s  a  new  ball  game  every  day  — 
no  time  to  rest  on  laurels. 

“I  suppose  right  now  I’m  No.  3  quar¬ 
terback  behind  Pastorini,  who  inciden¬ 
tally,  is  teaching  me  a  lot,  and 
Donovan.  But  I’m  not  worried  about 
where  I  am  in  line  right  now.  I  just 
want  to  continue  to  improve. 

“There  is  so  much  to  learn  in  pro 
football  it’s  incredible.  I  thought  I  had 
to  learn  a  lot  in  college  —  but  there’s 
no  comparision. 

“In  college,  I  would  pretty  well  pre- 
read  defenses  at  the  line  of  scrimmage 
before  the  play  developed.  In  pro  ball 
they  disguise  defenses  so  well  you’re 
still  trying  to  read  them  when  you  drop 
back  to  pass. 


OiMaggio  recalls  success 
j|is  Rose  approaches  streak 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  Joe 
[iMaggio,  who  holds  the  major 
agues’  all-time  hitting  streak  of  56 
cimes,  hedged  Saturday  when 
eked  whether  he  was  pulling  for 
Bte  Rose  to  break  his  record. 
’Rose,  the  Cincinnatti  Reds  third 
as»flian  who  broke  Tommy 
blmes’  modem  National  League 
icord  of  37  games  on  Tuesday 
Ight,  singled  in  the  first  inning  of 
aturday’s  game  against 
iniladelphia  to  extend  his  streak  to 
{  games. 

DiMaggio,  who  established  his 
freak  in  1941,  was  in  town  Satur- 
iy  for  the  New  York  Yankees’  Old 
imers  Day. 

)  Asked  if  he  was  pulling  for  Rose 
break  his  record,  the  Yankee 
jipper  said,  “Weil  ...  he’s  got  the 
it  and  he’s  going  to  have  to  do  it. 
tut  it’s  like  saying,  ‘Does  a  fish  like 
1  be  out  of  water?’  I  have  nothing 
tat  admiration  for  this  man.  If  he 
ses  it  I’ll  have  more  admiration  for 
m.  Anyway,  I’ve  enjoyed  the 
•eak  for  all  these  years.  I  know  it’ll 
fe  broken  by  somebody  some  day.” 
~'Maggio,  said  his  greatest  thrill 
breaking  Wee  Willie  Keeler’s 


44-game  hitting  streak  established 
1897.  He  added,  “There  was  still 
pressure,  though,  because  I  wanted 
to  keep  going.  After  the  streak  en¬ 
ded,  I  hit  in  the  next  16  games 
because  there  was  no  pressure  on 
me  then-” 

He  recalled  that  at  first,  baseball 
statisticians  had  told  him  he  was 
shooting  for  George  Sisler’s  41-game 
streak.  “But  some  writer  found  that 
Keeler  had  the  record  of  44,”  said 
DiMaggio.  “So  there  was  added 
pressure  to  keep  going.” 

After  breaking  Keeler’s  mark, 
DiMaggio  said,  “It  was  free  sailing, 
so  to  speak.  Well,  not  exactly  free 
sailing  because  I  wanted  the  streak 
to  continue.  I  felt  terrible  when  it 
ended,  like  I  lost  my  best  friend.  I 
just  sat  on  the  bench  after  the 
streak  ended.  Two  great  plays  by 
Kenny  Keltner,  Cleveland  third 
baseman,  helped  end  it.” 

When  Rose  broke  Holmes’  record, 
DiMaggio  said  he  sent  the  Cincin¬ 
natti  star  a  wire  of  congratulations 
and  wished  him  luck.  “I  just  wished 
he  wouldn’t  find  so  many  holes,” 
DiMaggio  said  with  a  laugh. 


JDS  athlete  'tough' 
\ith  religion  reliance 


i  hard  to  imagine  a  6-foot-5-inch, 
1 2  »ound  professional  athlete  as  be- 
ji^veak. 

,t,  according  to  a  recent  UPI  wire 
_  ',  Atlanta  Braves  rookie  Dale 
ft  ahy,  an  active  Mormon,  thinks 
:  people  may  consider  him  weak 
use  of  his  reliance  on  religion. 
»me  people  think  we’re  weak 
1  use  we  always  rely  on  religion,  es- 
llly  when  things  are  bad,”  the 
y  22-year-old  first  baseman- 
aer  said  Thursday.  “But  religion 
i:  for  weak  people,  because  you  have 
t  actice  it  every  day. 
s’s  tough,”  he  said  in  the  story, 
urphy,  the  Braves’  number  one 
i  in  the  1974  baseball  draft,  is 
;  pg  in  the  .240s,  with  16  home  runs 
i  s  first  full  major  league  season,  a 
Fj  ie-of-the-Year  candidate. 

e  article  related  that  while  the 
r  tof  his  teammates  enjoyed  a  rare 
off  before  a  twi-night 
c  sleheader  in  Atlanta  last  week,  the 
I  and,  Ore.,  native  flew  to  Palmyra, 
a  mquil,  rural  village  about  25  miles 
et  of  Rochester,  to  witness  the 
r  ous  Hill  Cumorah  Pageant  on 

bt  ition-rich  Hill  Cumorah. 

armons  view  Hill  Cumorah  as  a 
k  ink  in  the  formation  of  their  sect, 
v  h  now  numbers  about  4  million 
r.  bers  world  wide,  the  UPI  article 
c  nued.  It  was  on  Hill  Cumorah, 
ft  nons  believe,  that  a  farm  boy 
n  ad  Joseph  Smith,  was  led  by  an 
a  l  to  discover  a  set  of  gold  plates. 
£  h,  who  later  became  the  first 
F  dent  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
t  icribed  the  plates,  which  told  of 
t  undent  American  civilization. 

e  Book  of  Mormon  is  brought  to 
li  ly  some  650  young  Mormon  men 
a\ women  in  the  annual  Hill 
C  rorah  Pageant,  which  has  been 
d  iribed  as  “the  nation’s  most 
o  »rate  spectacle.” 

i  here  aren’t  any  words  that  can 
w  d  ribe  the  feeling  I  have  when  I  come 


here,”  Murphy  said,  while  surveying 
the  verdant  slope  and  chatting  with 
cast  members.  “It’s  something 
special.” 

The  story  related  how  Murphy 
became  converted  to  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  three 
years  ago  through  the  efforts  of  Braves’ 
outfielder  Barry  Bonnell,  another  ac¬ 
tive  Mormon.  The  two  were  team¬ 
mates  on  the  Braves  Greenwood,  S.C., 
AA  farm  club. 

“Barry  told  me  there  is  a  prophet  on 
the  earth  ...  a  man  who  could  receive 
revelations  from  God,”  Murphy 
reminisced.  “We  talked  a  lot  and  I 
became  very  interested  in  the  Mormon 
Church.” 


Speaking  slowly,  Murphy  said  the 
Mormon  Church  has  helped  him  as  a 
baseball  player  by  “keeping  me  at  a 
constant  emotional  level.” 

“Baseball  is  an  emotional  game  and 
an  everyday  thing,”  he  stated.  “Some 
nights  you’re  on  top  of  the  world  when 
you  get  the  winning  hit  but  you  can’t 
drain  yourself  emotionally  on  the  bad 
nights.” 

Living  his  religion  as  a  professional 
athlete  has  its  problems,  Murphy 
acknowledged,  but  added,  “It’s  as  hard 
as  you  make  it.” 

In  order  “to  live  the  life  of  a  good 
Christian,”  the  article  said  Murphy 
avoids  temptations  that  come  the  way 
of  all  athletes. 

“I  don’t  go  to  bars  and  when  I  go  out 
on  dates,  I  go  out  with  women  who  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,”  he  said. 

It  would  seem  that  Murphy  might 
not  fit  with  most  of  his  teammates. 

“I  think  they  respect  me  for  sticking 
up  for  what  I  believe  in,”  he  said  in  the 
article.  “But  religion  is  my  life,  even  if 
jome  people  think  I’m  narrow  min¬ 
ded.” 
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Former  All-America  Cougar  quarterback  Gif¬ 
ford  Nielsen  now  throws  the  football  for  the 

Houston  Oiler  professional  football  franchise. 

Step  aside,  L.A., 
Spivey's  Corner 
wants  Olympics 

Now  that  the  spoil  sports  who  run  Los  Angeles 
have  lost  their  enthusiam  for  hosting  the  1984  Olym¬ 
pic  Games  —  just  because  they  fear  a  dollar  deficit 
that  would  make  the  Red  Sea  look  like  a  local  stream 
—  that  doesn’t  mean  the  Games  won’t  be  welcomed 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

There  already  has  been  one  bonafide  bid, 
previously  rejected,  from  New  York  City,  which 
seems  bent  on  committing  financial  suicide,  one  way 
or  another.  And  now  comes  word  that  the  North 
Carolina  map  dot  town  of  Spivey’s  Comer  would 
gladly  serve  as  host. 

With  their  tongues  planted  firmly  in  their  cheeks, 
the  population  of  Spivey’s  comer,  N.C.  -  all  49  peo¬ 
ple  -  have  agreed  that  their  town  could  certainly 
handle  the  Games. 

“What  do  they  need?”  asked  John  G.  Thomas, 
news  director  of  local  radio  station  WCKB.  “A 
swimming  pool?  Hey,  we’ve  got  a  swimming  pool 
right  downtown.” 

Until  now,  Spivey’s  Comer’s  main  involvement  in 
sports  has  been  the  annual  Hollerin’  Contest  held 
each  June  at  Midway  School.  “See  there,”  said 
Thomas,  “the  last  three  Olympics  have  been  in 
Mexico  City,  Munich  and  Montreal.  The  next  one’s 
in  Moscow.  They  keep  goin’  to  places  that  begin 
with  M.  Midway  School  would  fit  right  into  that  for¬ 
mat.” 

“We’ve  already  started  working  toward  the 
Games,”  said  Godwin.  “Just  last  weekend,  the  high 
school  boosters  club  and  the  fire  department  were 
out,  reseeding  the  football  fie  Id 'at  Midway  High.” 

Godwin  doesn’t  see  money  as  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  “We’re  counting  on  government  sub¬ 
sidies,”  he  said.  “The  government  subsidizes  all 
kinds  of  programs.  Why  not  the  Olympics  for 
Spivey’s  Corner?” 

The  geography  would  be  perfect,  said  Godwin. 

“We’re  centrally  located,  surrounded  by  popula¬ 
tion  centers.  There’s  Dawn,  10  minutes  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  Fayetteville  25  minutes  the  other  way  and 
Clinton’s  also  only  about  10  minutes  away.  That 

Sves  us  a  tremendous  drawing  potential  and  access. 

eck,  where  can  you  go  in  10  minutes  in  Los 
Angeles?” 

The  Spivey’s  Comer  town  council  sent  off  its  of¬ 
ficial  bid  to  the  United  States  Olympic  Committtee 
today  and  cites  its  success  with  the  Hollerin’  Contest 
as  evidence  of  its  ability  to  host  a  major  event. 


Booklet  stresses 
drowning  hazards 

By  LIZ  ROBISON 
Universe  Sports  Writer 

About  95  percent  of  all  boaters  do  not  know  a 
thing  about  boating  safety,  according  to  rangers  at 
Utah  Lake  State  Park. 

“Most  people  are  not  aware  that  with  a  wind,  you 
cannot  swim  fast  enough  to  catch  a  boat,”  Park 
Ranger  Paul  Dixon  said. 

“Because  Utah  Lake  is  shallow,  it  gets  big  waves 
with  no  breakwaters  for  protection,  but  in  deep 
waters  you  can  ride  the  waves,”  he  said. 

Hazards  which  cause  the  majority  of  drownings  in 
Utah  Lake  and  Provo  River  are  hypothermia  and 
failure  to  wear  life  preservers,  Dixon  said. 

Hypothermia  is  a  subnormal  body  temperature, 
which,  according  to  Dixon,  is  a  common  danger  in 
the  spring  and  fall.  A  combination  of  cold  water,  wet 
bodies  and  cold  air  or  wind  causes  hypothermia. 

Even  though  the  temperature  of  the  lake  water 
averages  74  degrees  during  August,  hypothermia  can 
and  does  occur  when  there  is  a  windstorm,  Dixon 
said. 

Personal  flotation  devices  need  to  be  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  each  person  aboard.  The  Board  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  recommends  three  types. 

Type  one  is  a  common  life  preserver  with  over  20 

Eounds  buoyancy.  It  turns  the  unconscious  wearer’s 
ead  up  and  slightly  back  and  is  approved  for  all 
commercial  and  pleasure  craft. 

Type  two  is  a  buoyant  vest  with  at  least  15.5 
pounds  buoyancy.  It  also  turns  the  unconscious 
wearer’s  face  up,  but  is  approved  only  for  pleasure 
craft. 

Type  three  is  a  special  purpose  device  with  at  least 
15.5  pounds  buoyancy,  but  is  not  designed  to  turn 
the  unconscious  wearer’s  face  up  and  is  approved 
only  for  pleasure  craft. 

Dixon  said  drownings  occur  most  frequently  with 
small  children  and  drinkers.  Another  problem  oc¬ 
curs  when  people  forget  the  state  law  of  anchoring 
their  boat  when  there  is  no  one  in  it. 

Since  the  popularity  of  boating  and  other  water 
sports  is  on  the  rise  in  Utah,  the  Division  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  has  put  out  a  booklet,  “Better 
Boating  Utah.” 

This  is  a  home  study  program  offered  to  people 
who  wish  to  learn  the  laws  and  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  boating  terms,  according  to  Allan 
Claybom,  Park  Ranger  Supervisor  at  Utah  Lake. 

A  test  is  available  at  Utah  lake  State  Park  so  that 
people  can  earn  certificates  stating  that  they  have 
good  general  boating  skills. 


TUESDAY 
FORUM 
10:00  a.m. 
deJong  Concert 
Hall 


DR.  STEPHEN  H. 
SCHNEIDER 

“CLIMATIC  CHANGE 
AND  THE 

WORLD  PREDICAMENT” 


Questions  to  be  discussed: 

1.  How  does  climate  influence 
world  food  supplies  and  the  need 
for  grain  reserves? 

2.  How  do  industrial  and  other 
human  activities  threaten  to 
alter  climate? 

3.  What  are  the  economic  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  activities? 

Illustrated  Lecture 


BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 


Ladies'  LC  Digital  Quartz. 
Month,  date  and  seconds 

back,  brown  dial  frame. 
Also  available  in 


THE  SEIKO  LC  DIGITAL  QUARTZ  COLLECTION. 

A  NEW  STANDARD  OF  SUPERB  ACCURACY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  FOR  MEN.  FOR  WOMEN. 


This  handsome  new  collection  displays  continuous  time  readout. 
Many  models  are  even  water-tested  to  100  ft.  (30  meters).  In 
ruggedly  masculine  and  exquisitely  feminine  styles.  Is  there  a 
man  or  woman  in  the  world  who  wouldn’t  treasure  this  superbly 
accurate  gift  from  the  world  leader  in  quartz  technology?  See 
our  wide  selection  of  models.  For  men.  For  women.  Seiko  Quartz .^0 


BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 


9-7  p.m.  or  Until  Customer  Services  Are  Completed 
Appointments  Made  to  Your  Convenience 
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Classified  Ads . .  .Work! 


■  Daily,  8:30  to  4:30  pm,  except  Sat.  &  Sun.  374-1301,  374-1211  ext.  2897  &  2898,  I 


117ELWC m 


CLASSIFIED 
AD 

rectory 


!*= 


Mustang.  New  paint.  Ex- 
llent  condition.  A/C. 
250.  Call  377-5021 


a.m.  1  day  prior  i 


fied  Display  is  4:30  j  ices 

p.m.  3  days  prior  to  Wanted 


Daily  Universe  -  room 
117  ELWC,  Ext.  2897  or 
374-1301.  Open  8:30- 


iISil@ 


VlG  Midget.  Exc.  cond,  un- 
ter  warr,  373-7850  ext.  2120 
>r  1-873-3539,  Kellee. 


Summerhays  Apartments 
for  Men 


JMIS  111^^ 

2 elec- 


197^ 


- Low  mileage.  A/F, 

Will  sell  below  low  book 
375-8057. 


oadrunner.  Held  Aamco. 

trans.  $750/best  offer, 
ey  want  $365.  Bill  Graf. 


laverick.  Low  mileage, 
A/C.  $1895.  Call  Ron  ! 
k  BYU  ext.  2901. 

;o  Sta.  Wgn.  Must  sell, 
ing  married.  $1400/best 


•  uni 


*Close  to  Campus 
*2  Large  Bedrooms 
’"Only  4  per  Apartment 
*New  Carpet 
*New  Furniture 
*A  Lot  of  Closet  Space 
*Air  Conditioning 
’“Only  $70  +  lights 


S|P1I 


's&Hsvg-' 


imKni  V-6,  AT,  PS,  high 
eage,  runs  well.  $600  or 
r.  377-2640  after  5  p.m. 


4  Toyota  Corona  Mark  II 
vagon.  Exc.  cond.  A/T,  P/S. 
'Jew  radial  tires.  $2350  756- 


•  Call  Provo  Music  374-1 760 

x  $70  deposit  required 


Mwmm 


0. SsCSs?  sjSS 


APTS. 


*1“ S 


GARY  FORD 
ASSOCIATES 


224-5150 


377-4575 


T'l“» 


Davis-Tawzer  Apts. 

A  good  place  to 

LIVE 


♦Furnished  apts.  for  guys 
and  girls 
*3  bedrooms 

♦Spacious  living  rooms  and 
kitchens 

♦Off-street  parking 
♦Near  campus 
♦Very  close  to  shopping, 
bank,  etc. 


Low  Summer  and  Fall  Rates 
Couples  Welcome 
for  Summer  Only 

Call  374-8851  before  6  p.m. 
Call  374-8441  after  6  p.m. 
1000  East  450  North,  Provo 


.  i 


i  8 


Sis 


♦Laundry 


ISSgSg- 


*w 


MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 


move  to  METLER 


CHIPMAN 

ASSOCIATES 

225-7316 


Ups 


mmm  m 


Metler 

#V%ANOR 


mS5SX& 

sa^wgau 


TS~- 


■'HISS 


CROWDED? 

ONLY  4  TO  AN  APARTMENT 


Join  the  Fun  Set! 


! 


Our  Pool  &  Deck— The  most  exciting  in  Provo 
Enjoy  our  Lawns  and  Landscaping 


Fall  &  Winter 


^Summer  Dances 
* Laundry 
^Utilities  and 
Cable  TV  included 
*View  Finder  on 
each  door 


prices  start  at  only  $80 


ALL  UTILITIES  PAID 

Office  Hours:  9-10  Weekdays 

373-9806  865  N.  160  W. 

uy«>  w^h.  m  dgph  ■« 


m  i 


Service  Directory 


IT  "aSS- 


'iWonte  Vista 


H&mM 


»D,3al 


. .  i>’ ' 


1285  North  200  West  Phone  373-8023 

NOW  RENTING  FOR 
FALL 


Vrsivmt 

Ward  Bros.  Carpet  Care. 
374-1600 


FOOTHILL  SHOE 
REPAIR 


J£*»? 


PLENTY  OF  FREE  PARKING 
438  N.  9th  E.  Provo,  Utah 
374-2424 


man  or  Spanish.  On  campus 
pick  up  &  delivery.  Call 
Carol  1-969-0610  (SLC) 


NEED  expert  help  with  your 
typing?  Call  Jan  Perry  377- 
6770  IBM  Executive. 


MARY  KAY  COSMETICS 

375-5121 


TENNIS  LESSONS.  Beginners 
welcome.  Reasonable.  4  yrs. 
teaching  exp.  Scott  374- 


EXP.  typing.  IBM  Selectric  II. 
Guaranteed  neat  and  ac¬ 
curate.  Detta,  375-5513 


Typing  done.  IBM  Selectric 
75  WPM 

Call  Debbie  at  225-9518. 


Classified  Ads 
WORK! 


Pro.  SQ.  DANCE  CALLING 
For  Western  Parties,  Don. 
373-6889  or  377-0450. 


TV  &  Stereo  Repair 


Jewelry  &  Repair 


EXPERT  Watch  Repair  Dept. 
'  Bullock  &  Losee  Jewelers 
19  North  Univ.  373-1379 


PROFESSIONAL  TV 
Repairs  to  all  makes  TV, 
radio,  stereo,  phono,  tapes. 
All  work  guaranteed!  Suite 
111  in  Continental  Plaza,  250 
W.  Center,  Provo,  375-5500. 


Medical,  legal,  genealogy, 
thesis,  reports  for  A’s  or 
publishing.  Call  377-1847  or 


Typing  near  campus.  IBM  corr. 
sel.  II.  Pica  or  elite.  Reas, 
rates.  Call  Joanne,  375-3886 
aft  5  or  before  noon. 


Weddings 


Custom  designed 
weddings  gowns  sewn. 
Call  375-7484. 


PEANUTS® 


by  Charles  M.  Schsls 


373-3720 

NOW 


1200  N.  Bonneville  Dr. 


•  Air  Conditioning 

•  Heated  Pool 

•  Game  Room  with  Ping  Pong, 

Piano  and  Games 

•  Sun  Deck 

•  Outdoor  Barbecues  and  Patios 

•  Laundry  Facilities 

•  Spacious  Apartments 

“Newly  Remodeled  3  bdrm  Apts. 


•  Great  Branches 

•  Plenty  of  Parking 

•  Excellent  Location  to  BYU 
and  Shopping  Center 

•  Friendly  Atmosphere 

•  Four  to  an  Apartment 

“Cable  TV 


•Utilities  Paid 
•Furnished  or  Unfurnished 
•Couples  only 
•Magnificent  View 

•Monthly,  6  month,  or  12  month  lease 
available 


ALL  UTILITIES  PAID 


1 2  Bedroom  $73  I 


i  3  Bedroom  $70  | 


13  Bedroom/Room  Alone  $95] 


Perfection  motivated 
by  spouse  relationship 


By  SUSAN  POLSTER 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

“I  have  frequently 
been  surprised  at  how 
much  influence  my 
children  have  on  me  — 
more  than  that  of  any 
teacher,  friend,  or  sibl¬ 
ing.  Only  my 
relationship  with  my 
husband  has  had  more 
power  to  motivate  me  to 
perfect  myself,”  said 
Colleen  Hinkley  Max¬ 
well  at  the  Women’s  Of¬ 
fice  Spiritual  Lecture 
Series  Thursday. 

Sister  Maxwell  ex¬ 
plained  this  quote,  taken 
from  an  article  in  the 
June  Ensign,  best 
related  to  her  subject  of 
“Home,  Family,  and 
Service.” 

Colleen’s  husband, 
Elder  Neal  A.  Maxwell, 
one  of  the  seven  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  First 
Quorum  of  the  Seventy 
and  managing  director  of 
the  Church  Correlation 
Department,  summed 
up  his  wife’s  talent  as 
selflessness,  a  boundless 
energy  and  grace  in  giv¬ 
ing  to  others.  She  prefers 
a  different  style  of 
womanhood  by  working 
her  wonders  through  an 
.  unobtrusive,  quiet 
goodness,  he  said. 

In  describing  her 
favorite  subject,  Colleen 
said,  “My  husband  is  a 
very  special  individual. 
He  is  quick  to  praise  and 
often  picks  up  on  some 
praiseworthy  trait  that 
'  not  everyone  would 
think  of. 


“About  his  vocabulary  possibly  by  sharing 
—  I’ve  always  kidded  them,  someone  else  i 


him  that  he  used  so 
many  big  words  when  he 
proposed,  I  said  yes 
before  I  knew  what  I  was 
getting  into,”  she  admit¬ 
ted. 

“He  loves  people  and 
while  he’s  demanding  of 
himself,  he  is  very 
tolerant  and  empathic  of 
others.  He  cleverly  en¬ 
courages  stimulating 
conversations  that  can 
draw  everyone  into  the 
conversation,”  she  con¬ 
tinued. 

“My  husband  is 
remarkably  accepting  of 
feedback  and  through 
his  ‘almost  agendum’  on 
goal-setting,  he  is  con¬ 
tinuously  striving  for 
self-improvement,”  she 
said. 

“It  has  been  said  one 
of  the  best  things  a 
mother  can  do  for  her 
children  is  to  show  them 
she  loves  their  father,” 
she  said,  “I  do  and  I 


— j  may 
be  strengthened,  too/’ 
she  said. 

“I’m  so  grateful  to 
have  learned  through 

§arenthood  what  the 
avior  so  beautifully 
taught:  ‘the  son  of  man 
came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister.’  He  also  said, 
‘For  their  sakes  do  I 
sanctify  myself,’  ”  she 
quoted. 

She  thanked  the 
gospel  for  the  inspiration 
and  direction  along  with 
the  helpful  leader’s 
suggestions  in  rearing  a 
family,  for  it  could  be  so 
great  a  challenge  that 
many  may  want  to  shirk 
it. 

“What  a  family  sees 
within  the  walls  of  their 
home  determines  how 
they  view  their  world 
and  the  people  outside 
the  home.  In  order  to 
achieve  happiness  in  the 
home,  we  have  to  care 
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Approved  housing  or  not; 
Tech  students  to  choose 


Students  at  Utah  Technical 
College  at  Provo  and  Orem  who  for 
moral  or  religious  reasons  feel  they 
should  live  in  BYU-approved  sex- 
segregated  housing,  will  be  allowed 
to  do  so. 

That  was  the  decision  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  officials  as  they 
evaluated  the  Utah  Tech  situation 
in  light  of  the  Justice  Department’s 
recent  housing  agreement  with 
BYU. 

In  a  letter  to  Utah  Tech  President 
Wilson  W.  Sorensen,  Frank  E. 
Schwelb,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  housing  and  credit 
section,  said  his  office  would  have 
no  objection  if  Utah  Technical 
College  allowed  any  of  its  students 
to  live  in  the  BYU-approved  single¬ 
sex  facilities.  He  said  they  would,  be 
happy  to  consider  such  students  the 
same  as  BYU  students  on  this  issue. 

The  Justice  Department  response 
clears  up  the  issue  of  just  how  the 
agreement  with  BYU  affects  stu¬ 
dents  at  Utah  Technical  College. 

Under  the  recent  decision,  the 
choice  will  be  left  up  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  UTC  student  as  to  whether 
he  or  she  wants  to  live  in  the  non- 


BYU-approved  public  housing  or  in 
the  BYU-approved  housing  com¬ 
plexes. 

The  BYU  agreement  with  the 
Justice  Department  was  announced 
on  June  8  following  a  complaint 
lodged  in  1976  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
by  a  female  non-student  alleging 
she  had  been  denied  an  apartment 
by  a  landlord  in  Provo  because  of 
her  sex. 

The  landlord  declined  to  rent  to 
the  woman  because  the  only 
vacancy  in  his  complex  was  in  the 
men’s  section  of  apartments. 

The  Justice  Department  then 
charged  that  some  Provo  landlords, 
in  trying  to  remain  on  BYU’s  ap¬ 
proved  housing  list,  were  violating 
the  fair  housing  act.  The  resulting 
agreement  required  a  definite  dis¬ 
tinction  between  BYU-approved 
public  housing  and  public  housing 
for  individuals  who  are  not  BYU 
students. 

The  recent  communication  from 
the  Justice  Department  to  Utah 
Tech  officials  allows  students  at  the 
college  to  also  live  in  the  BYU- 
approved  complexes,  if  they  wish. 


Schoolgirl  murder 


Bundy  faces  new  charge 


LAKE  CITY,  Fla. 

(AP)  —  An  indictment 
charging  Theodore  R. 

Bundy  in  the  murder  of 
12-year-old  Lake  City 
schoolgirl  Kimberly 
Diane  Leach  was  opened 
here  Monday  —  just 
hours  after  Bundy 
pleaded  innocent  to  kill¬ 
ing  two  Florida  State 
University  sorority 
sisters  at  Tallahassee. 

The  Columbia  County 
indictment  charges  the 
31-year-old  former  law 

student  with  first-degree  „  „  _  _  „ _  o  ___ 

murder  and  kidnapping  (Bundy)  over  here  any 
in  the  death  of  Miss  time  soon,”  said  Circuit 
Leach,  whose  decom-  Judge  Wallace  Jopling  of 
posed  body  was  dis-  Lake  City,  who  opened 
covered  under  a  metal  the  Columbia  County  in¬ 
shack  on  April  7,  nearly  dictment  in  the  Leach 
two  months  after  she  dis-  case  Monday  afternoon, 
appeared  from  her  T  , •  .,  „ 

school  here.  'W/S  said  Bundy 

probably  wouldn  t  be 
The  indictment  was  arraigned  in  the  Leach 
returned _ on  July  17,  but  case  until  sometime  next 
’ed.  month  and  that  a  trial 


ments  came  exactly 
seven  months  after 
Bundy  escaped  from  a 
jail  in  Colorado  where  he 
is  accused  of  killing  a 
Michigan  nurse.  The 
FBI  also  has  said  Bundy 
is  the  subject  of  in¬ 
vestigations  in  the  sex 
slayings  of  more  than  30 
other  women  in  several 
states.  Bundy  has  not 
been  charged  in  those 
deaths,  however. 

“It’s  obvious  we’re  not 
going  to  be  getting  him 


remained  sealed. 


hope  my  children  know  more  about  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  others  than  we 


She  said  she  feels  she 
has  developed  insight 
and  qualifications  in  be¬ 
ing  a  mother. 

“Our  Heavenly  Father 
is  so  kind  and  generous 
to  allow  us  to  have  the 
great  growth  and  learn¬ 
ing  experience  that  can 
come  to  us  only  through 
being  parents,”  she  said, 
“I  feel  assured  that  the 
reasons  I  have  had  some 
special  experiences  is 
that  I  need  the  lessons 
provided  and  that 


r  own,”  she 


do  about 
emphasized. 

Stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  examples,  Sister 
Maxwell  said  she  fears 
more  children  are 
punished  for  imitating 
their  parents  than  for 
disobeying  them. 

“Nowhere  do  we  have 
such  golden  teaching 
moments.  Where  else 
can  one  better  develop 
his  ability  to  love  while 
being  loved  uncon- 


Free  speech  challenged  in  NBC  suit 


Ww***w**rjr*jr*rw'MM*MA 

^  STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

fc  15% 

S  OFF 

5 

>  ON  ALL  CAR  REPAIRS 


ditionally,”  she  said. 

She  quoted  Elder 
Hanks  in  expressing  a 
feeling  of  a  certain 
separateness  from  the 
world  when  we 
homes. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  (AP)  -  In  a  case  that 
could  affect  the  future  of  television,  trial 
proceedings  began  Monday  in  an  $11 
million  negligence  suit  against  NBC  for 
showing  a  movie  about  a  sexual  assault  on  a 
young  girl. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  First  Amendment 
protects  television’s  right  to  air  movies 
dealing  with  brutal  subjects,  such  as  the 
Sept.  6,  1974,  showing  of  the  film  “Bom  In¬ 
nocent.” 

The  case  was  assigned  to  Superior  Court 
Judge  Robert  L.  Dossee,  who  heard  a  series 
of  routine  motions  from  attorneys  in  closed 
session  Monday.  He  scheduled  arguments 
on  the  motions  for  Tuesday  with  jury  selec¬ 
tion  to  begin  Wednesday. 

Defense  Attorney  Marvin  Lewis  said  the 
trial  probably  would  last  three  to  four 
in  our  weeks. 

The  movie  charted  the  life  of  a  runaway 


teen-ager,  portrayed  by  actress  Linda 
Blair,  star  of  the  movie  “The  Exorcist,” 
and  included  a  scene  at  a  reformatory  in 
which  she  is  sexually  assaulted  with  the 
wooden  handle  of  a  plumber’s  plunger. 

Four  days  after  the  TV  movie  was  aired, 
a  9-year-old  girl  was  similarly  attacked  by 
three  girls  with  a  beer  bottle  on  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  beach.  Her  mother,  Valeria  Niemi, 
filed  suit  in  San  Francisco  Superior  Court 
contending  the  film  inspired  the  crime. 

“It’s  merely  our  contention  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  scene,  which  was  graphic  and  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  telling  of  the  plot,  caused 
harm  to  an  innocent  victim,”  said  Lewis. 

NBC  lawyer  Floyd  Abrams  countered 
that  there  were  conflicting  statements 
about  whether  the  girls,  and  one  boy  who 
stood  lookout  for  them,  actually  saw  the 
movie.  He  said,  however,  the  case  posed 
serious  constitutional  problems  regardless 


of  whether  they  viewed  the  movie. 

“We  view  this  as  a  terribly  significant 
First  Amendment  case  dealing  with  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  free  expression,” 
Abrams  said. 

Abrams  said  he  feared  an  NBC  loss  in  the 
case  would  “lead  to  a  kind  of  blandness,  a 
kind  of  avoidance  of  television  dealing  with 
hard  and  real  and  poignant  social 
problems.” 

Lewis,  however,  complained  the  movie 
was  aired  at  7:30  p.m.  in  some  areas  and  at 
8  p.m.  in  others  and  suggested  “there  is  no 
question  that  children  and  young  people 
learn  by  imitation.” 

The  graphic  “family  hour”  programming 
in  which  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  slapped  stringent  guidelines 
on  the  portrayal  of  sex  and  violence  during 
early  evening  shows. 


'Fundamentalists'  reject  black  priesthood 


"Check  our  great  buys  on  our 
s,  Comets,  Cougars,  Montegos" 

UNIVERSITY  LINCOLN-MERCURY 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  -  The  Mormon 
k  church’s  acceptance  of  blacks  into  its  priesthood  has 
We  are  haoov  %  pined  apparent  approval  in  most  church  circles, 
to  serve  BYij  B  but  one  group  calling  itself  Concerned  Latter-day 
Saints  says  the  change  was  wrong. 

Several  blacks  have  been  given  priesthood  offices 
since  the  June  9  announcement  that  God  had  told 
church  leaders  no  longer  to  exclude  their  race  from 
full  participation  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  A  handful  now  are  in  demand  as 
speakers  in  local  church  meetings. 

A  spokesman  for  the  4  million-member  church, 
Jerry  Cahill,  said  Thursday  that  reaction  to  the  doc¬ 
trine,  even  among  an  all-white  congregation  he 
visited  in  racially  troubled  South  Africa,  is  one  of 
“grateful  acceptance.” 

A  measure  of  discontent  has  been  apparent, 
however,  in  some  letters  to  the  editors  of  Salt  Late 
City  newspapers  and  in  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  July  23. 


Much  of  the  criticism  comes  from  fundamen¬ 
talists,  some  of  whom  have  been  excommunicated 
from  the  church  for  advocating  or  practicing 
polygamy,  abandoned  by  the  church  in  1890. 

The  chairman  of  the  Concerned  Latter-day 
Saints,  sponsor  of  the  $2,676  ad,  said  last  Thursday 
he  wanted  to  warn  fellow  Mormons  “that  they  are 
moving  more  and  more  toward  changes  that  will  suit 
the  world”  rather  than  God. 

The  church  announced  the  change  as  a  Revelation 
to  church  leaders.  Sources  said  it  came  during  a 
meeting  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  eight  days  before  it 
was  announced  to  the  public.  Few  official  details 
have  been  given. 

Chairman  of  the  group  sponsoring  the  ad,  iden¬ 
tified  as  Joseph  Jensen,  said  that  is  his  real  name 
but  “not  one  I  am  known  by.”  He  asked  that  he  not 
be  further  identified  because  threats  had  been  made 
against  his  life. 


Jensen  said  his  group  includes  more  than  2,000 
people,  many  of  whom  have  been  excommunicated 
from  the  church  for  their  views. 

Asked  if  he  were  excommunicated,  Jensen 
declined  a  direct  answer,  but  said,  “I  was  bom  LDS, 
raised  LDS  and  have  taught  in  every  organization  in 
the  church.  I’m  fully  converted  to  Mormonism.” 

He  said  reaction  to  the  ad  has  been  about  60  per¬ 
cent  unfavorable.  He  said  he  had  received  about  100 
letters  addressed  to  a  post  office  box  given  in  the  ad. 

He  said  those  who  support  the  ad  feel  the  church 
is  about  to  repudiate  works  now  acceptable  as  scrip¬ 
ture.  He  said  if  founder  Joseph  Smith  were  a  Mor¬ 
mon  today,  he’d  be  excommunicated. 

Cahill  said  the  church  had  no  response  to  content 
of  the  5,000-word  ad.  Asked  if  a  person  who  held  i 
views  expressed  in  it  would  be  excommunicated,  he  1 
said,  “It’s  a  possibility.  The  views  certainly  are  not 
in  harmony  with  those  of  church  authorities.” 
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‘ Dead  land'  problem  for  mayor 

LA  FLAMENGRIE,  France  (AP) —  He  lives  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Mayor  Maurice  Delbove  needs  street.  Each  visit  to  his  mother  is  an 
signatures  from  the  president  of  international  journey.  She  lives  on  the 
France  and  the  King  of  Belgium  just  to  Belgian  side  of  his  street, 
put  up  a  stop  sign  at  the  main  intersec-  And  then  there’s  the  stop  sign 
fion  here.  Delbove  wanted  to  put  up.  Police  said 

1  he  European  Common  Market  that  since  the  road  ran  through  “dead 
may  talk  grandly  of  erasing  borders,  land”  belonging  to  both  countries  —  or 
but  the  208  residents  of  this  village  —  perhaps  neither  —  the  mayor  would 
where  the  twisting  French-Belgian  need  written  authorization  from 
frontier  passes  five  times  —  find  strad-  Valery  Giscard  d’Estaing  and  King 
dlmg  nations  still  poses  problems.  Baudouin,  the  heads  of  state  of  France 

Take  the  mailman,  Rene  Roucoux.  and  Belgium. 

Kiss  fan  pulls  fire  stunt 
badly  burns  throat,  mouth 

Curtis  to  spew  the  gas¬ 
oline  through  the  torch, 
sending  a  stream  of  fire 
skyward.  But  when  he 
spat  the  gas  on  the  torch, 
the  fire  flashed  back 
onto  his  mouth  and  gas¬ 
oline  which  had  dripped 
onto  his  chest  and  burst 
into  flames,  the  family 
said. 


Better  cherry  quality 
results  from  harvest 


OLYMPIA,  Wash. 
(AP)  —  Curtis  Daniels, 
11,  tried  and  failed  to 
imitate  a  stunt  he  had 
seen  his  favorite  rock 
group  do  many  times  — 
breathe  fire. 

“We  told  him  those 
band  people  are  profes- 
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Couples  Welcome  During  Summer 

669  E.  800  N. 
374-1160 


sionals,  that  there’s  a 
trick  to  it  and  for  him 
never  to  try  it,”  said 
Marlyn  Daniels,  the 
youth’s  father.  Curtis 
was  reported  in  serious 
condition  Friday  at  a 
local  hospital. 

“He’s  got  stacks  and 
stacks  of  cards  with  this 
rock  band  Kiss,  and  he’s 
been  painting  his  face 
with  mothers  lipstick 
like  the  band  does  for 
quite  a  while,”  said 
Curtis’s  father.  “He  even 
pretends  like  he’s  strum¬ 
ming  a  guitar.” 

Curtis,  a  red-haired, 
freckle-faced  youngster 
who  considers  himself 
the  No.  1  fan  of  the 
group,  and  a  companion 
took  a  fireplace  brush 
and  tied  a  sock  around 
the  end  Thursday.  They 
soaked  the  apparatus 
with  gasoline  and  ignited 
it  as  a  torch.  Curtis  then 
filled  his  mouth  with 
gas. 

for 


The  plan 


His  buddy  doused  the 
flames  with  a  garden 
hose  and  the  two 
frightened  youngsters 
ran  to  a  neighbor’s 
home.  Medics  said 
Curtis  suffered  second- 
degree  bums  on  his  face 
and  chest. 

“The  doctors  were  real 
concerned  with  his  res¬ 
piratory  problems,”  said 
the  senior  Daniels.  “His 
throat  started  to  swell 
and  they  were  worried 
about  that.  They  gave 
him  some  medicine  and 
they  said  it  was  better 
this  morning.  There  may 
be  damage  to  his  voice 
box,  but  we  just  don’t 
know  yet.” 


The  harvest  of  Utah 
Gounty’s  sour  cherries  is 
nearing  completion  this 
week  and  growers  and 
processors  are  very 
pleased. 

This  year’s  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  last 
year’s  3,100  tonnage. 
Van  Burgess,  Utah 
County  agricultural  in¬ 
spector,  said  the  crop 
“will  be  better  quality 
and  tonnage  than  last 
year  on  the  average,  and 
farmers  should  be 
getting  a  little  better 
price  for  their  product 
than  last  year.” 

Because  of  frost  and  a 
wet  spring,  some  damage 
to  the  fruit  crop  has  oc¬ 
curred.  Spotted  damages 
range  from  American 
Fork  down  to  Santaquin, 
according  to  Ralph 
Horne,  county  agent. 
Horne  agrees  with 
Burgess’s  statement 
about  the  crop,  however. 

The  shortage  of  cherry 
pickers  has  not  been  as 
severe  as  anticipated  two 
weeks  ago.  Many 
migrant  workers 
received  the  word  that 


the  Utah  cherry  crop 
would  be  “slim  pickins” 
and  didn’t  come. 

Job  Service  offices  in 
Provo  and  Spanish  Fork 
put  out  the  call  for  sqrne 
150  cherry  workers  more 
than  two  weeks  ago.  Jose 
Ramirez  of  Provo  Job 
Service  said  a  lot  of  the 
job  openings  were  filled 
by  youngsters  ages  14  to 
16  seeking  part-time 
work. 

The  harvest  is  expec¬ 
ted  to  be  completed  the 
end  of  this  week,  Burgess 
said. 


would  not  come  unti 
mid-October  at  th« 
earliest. 

Tallahassee  Circuii 
Judge  John  A.  Rudd  se 
Oct.  3  as  the  trial  date  ii 
the  FSU  slayings  anc 
prosecutors  said  th< 
proceedings  would  Iasi 
from  three  to  four  weeks. 

“I  am  entering  a  pies 
of  not  guilty,”  Bund} 
told  the  Tallahasses 
court  Monday.  He  is 
charged  with  two  counts 
of  first-degree  murder, 
three  counts  of  at 
tempted  murder  and  twc 
counts  of  burglary. 

Bundy,  a  former  law 
student  from  Tacoma, 
Wash,  who  acted  as  his 
own  attorney  during  the 
brief  arraignment  Mon¬ 
day,  was  indicted  by  a 
Leon  County  grand  jury 
last  week  in  the  deaths  of 
the  two  members  of  Chi 
Omega  sorority  and 
assaults  on  three  other 
college  women,  in¬ 
cluding  two  other  women 
at  the  sorority  house. 
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Time  for  a  free  brake  safety 
inspection.  Takes  only  15 
minutes! 
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Lay  cock  named 
new  conductor 


Dr.  Ralph  G.  Lavcock  is  the  newly  appointed 
musical  director  and  conductor  of  the  Utan  Valley 
Symphony.  He  replaces  Dr.  Glenn  R.  Williams  who 
has  held  this  position  for  eleven  years  and  will  be  on 
sabbatical  leave  from  BYU  this  year. 

Conductor  Laycock  brings  a  wealth  of  conducting 
experience  to  the  Utah  Valley  Symphony  Orchestra. 
His  appointment  with  the  orchestra  is  for  the  con¬ 
certs  to  be  performed  in  its  21st  season,  1978-79. 

A  native  of  Raymond,  Alberta,  Canada,  Dr. 
Laycock  has  earned  the  B.A.  in  orchestral  con¬ 
ducting  at  Julliard  School  of  Music  and  the  D.M.A. 
in  conducting  at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
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Donations  taken  for  garage  sale 


As  professor  of  music  at  BYU,  Dr.  Laycock  has 
conducted  orchestras,  operas,  oratorios,  musical 
shows  and  bands.  He  has  toured  extensively  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  Currently  he  is  director  of 
orchestras  and  conductor  of  the  internationally 
known  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

He  has  worked,  as  guest  conductor,  with 
numerous  “Honor”  high  school  groups  in  Kansas, 
Wisconsin,  all  of  the  eastern  states,  Hawaii  and 
Canada,  and  has  conducted  the  Utah  Symphony. 


Ralph  G.  Laycock,  BYU  professor  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Utah  Valley  Symphony  conductor. 


No  successful  garage  sale  would  be 
complete  without  a  lamb’s  wool  rug... 
or  a  nice  fur  coat...  or  a  marble  top  cof¬ 
fee  table. 

These  are  some  of  the  “home 
treasures”  donated  to  the  Utah 
Symphony  for  its  “World’s  Largest 
Garage  Sale”  in  the  Salt  Palace  Sept.  8 
and  9.  The  Symphony  is  holding  the 
“biggest  garage  sale  this  area  has  ever 
seen  to  raise  matching  funding  for 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Mellon  Foundation  challenge  grants. 

Every  $3  raised  by  the  Symphony 
will  be  matched  by  $2  from  the  founda¬ 
tions. 

KSL-TV  personality  Jackie  Nokes, 
garage  sales  chairman,  said  donations 
are  beginning  to  fill  the  large  Fuller 


Warehouse  at  404  W.  4th  South,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

“But  we  need  much,  much  more,” 
she  said.  “It’s  a  huge  warehouse  and  it 
will  take  a  lot  to  fill  it  up.” 

Donations  may  be  dropped  off  at  the 
warehouse  on  weekdays  from  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  and  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to 
noon.  Volunteers  will  be  there  to  ac¬ 
cept  donations  and  issue  a  receipt  for 
tax  records.  All  donations  are  tax 
deductable.  Arrangements  also  can  be 
made  to  pick  up  large  items  by  calling 
the  Symphony  office,  533-5626. 

Mrs.  Nokes  said  volunteers  are  now 
canvassing  Salt  Lake  area 
neighborhoods  for  garage  sale  dona¬ 
tions.  She  said  50,000  notices  will  be 
distributed  in  50  areas  over  the  next  - 


‘few  weeks. 


Volunteers  also  are  being  recruiii 
for  pricing  merchandise  at  t 
warehouse  and  as  clerks  and  check 
at  the  sale  in  September.  More  th 
300  will  be  need  for  the  two  days  at  I 
Salt  Palace.  Interested  persons  shot 
call  Robert  Mickelsen  at  t 
Symphony  office. 


Jazz  finally  comes 
after  many  years 


:  The  two  day  Salt  Palace  event  a 
will  feature  a  free  outdoor  concei 
Sept.  8  at  6:30  p.m.  by  the  Ut 
Symphony,  entertainment  during  1 
sale  and  an  antique  auction  conducl  |a 
by  auctioneer  Frank  Trunso.  Seve  ! 
antiques  have  already  been  donal  b 
for  part  of  the  program. 


into  the  limelight 
of  dimly  lit  clubs 


Conductor  Laycock  has  performed  professionally 
on  15  instruments,  (eight  of  them  with  the  world 
famous  Utah  Symphony.)  For  eight  years  he  con¬ 
tributed  a  column,  “Conductor’s  Comer”  to  the  In¬ 
strumentalist  Magazine  distributed  world-wide. 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP)  —  After  being  trapped 
these  many  years  in  dingy,  smoky  clubs  and 
relegated  to  the  remotest  reaches  of  the  comer 
record  store,  jazz  may  be  ready  to  step  into  the  light 
and  luxury  of  commercial  popularity  on  a  grand 
scale. 


His  wife,  bom  Lucy  Tanner,  also  a  musician,  is  an 
organist  and  pianist.  They  have  five  talented 
musical  daughters. 

Many  Utah  Valley  people  already  know  him  as  the 
director  of  the  Sunday  night  park  concerts  of  the 
Provo  Municipal  Band  which  attract  audiences  of  as 
many  as  2,000  from  the  very  youngest  to  the  very 
oldest  music  lover. 


Jazz,  never  quite  able  to  shake  its  image  as  an  in¬ 
accessible  art  form  enjoyed  only  by  folks  who  liked 
dim  lighting,  is  showing  signs  of  breaking  through  to 
the  lucrative  market  that  has  been  cornered  by 
mainstream  pop. 

Traditionally,  a  successful  jazz  record  sells  200,- 
000  copies;  a  pop  hit  sells  a  couple  million.  “Satur¬ 
day  Night  Fever”  will  probably  reach  20  million 
before  it  dies. 


But  jazz  artists  like  Chuck  Mangione, _ 

Benson  and  John  Klemmer  have  shown  that  jazz 


and  broad  popularity  are  not,  as  record  companies 
have  traditionally  theorized,  exclusive  notions. 


Klemmer  says.  “When  I  was  a  kid  growing  up  in 
Chicago,  people  used  to  call  jazz  ‘that  far-out  music 
the  black  cats  play.’ 

“Jazz  is  associated  with  the  black  man,  with 
whorehouse  music  and  has  negative  connotations,” 
Klemmer  says. 

“That  has  carried  on  to  today.  Someone  once 
asked  me,  ‘When  is  jazz  going  to  make  it?’  I  said  jazz 
will  make  it  when  the  black  man  is  accepted  in  this 
society.” 

Perhaps  the  chief  hindrance  to  jazz  has  been  a 
reluctance  by  people  in  the  big  business  of  pop 
music  to  take  jazz  seriously  as  a  commercial  art 
form.  Klemmer  has  a  story  to  tell  on  this  matter. 

“I  used  to  be  on  the  jazz  subsidiary  at  ABC,  Im¬ 
pulse  records.  I  went  on  the  road  and  found  that  a  lot 
of  stations,  because  the  label  said  ‘Impulse,’  were  us¬ 
ing  my  records  for  frisbees.  But  when  I  got  off  Im- 


Their  records  have  slipped  over  the  top  of  the  jazz 
charts  and  have  been  competing  successfully  for  the 
pop  audience’s  dollar. 


Klemmer,  for  one,  thinks  that  jazz  renaissance 
has  just  begun. 


1  think  that  the  potential  of  jazz  m  terms  of 
reaching  a  lot  of  people,  selling  a  lot  of  records,  and 
having  a  big  impact  commercially  has  still  hot  been 
reached,”  Klemmer  says. 

“Jazz  is  still  in  its  infancy.” 

Klemmer  has  a  long  list  of  theories  as  to  why  jazz 
has  remained  in  the  shadows  of  pop  music,  commer- 
,  ha 


dally.  Jazz’s  image,  he  says,  has  not  helped  the 
cause. 

“The  thing  that  jazz  musicians  have  been  bucking 
for  years  is  an  incredible  amount  of  assumptions  ana 
prejudice  that’s  been  built  up  over  the  years,” 


pulse  and  onto  ABC,  the  consciousness  toward  my 
music  changed  dramatically.” 

Klemmer’s  new  album,  “Arabesque,”  zipped  to 
the  top  three  in  jazz  in  a  matter  of  weeks;  but  more 
significantly,  the  record  is  on  the  pop  charts,  and 
climbing. 


The  new,  broader  popularity  of  jazz  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  something  called  “the  jazz-rock  fusion,” 
the  notion  that  jazz  is  more  popular  because  it  is 
sounding  more  like  pop  than  jazz.  But  a  more  likely 
explanation  lies  in  the  changing  pop  music  market. 
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Red  Skelton  to  show 
at  Salt  Palace  Arena 


TOP, 


Red  Skelton,  “one  of  America’s  great  clowns,”  will 
appear  for  one  concert  performance  only  on  August 
26  at  the  Salt  Palace  Arena. 

The  Skelton  concert  is  set  for  8  p.m.  and  is  being 
sponsored  by  Ballet  West  and  the  Arts  Management 
Association.  Reserved  seats  are  priced  at  $7,  $8  and 
$9,  and  will  go  on  sale  Wednesday  at  the  Salt  Palace 
Box  Office.  Call  Salt  Lake  533-3333  for  further  infor¬ 
mation. 

Skelton’s  highly  successful  and  varied  career 
began  on  the  street  corners  of  his  hometown,  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Indiana,  where  he  danced  for  pennies.  At  10, 
he  joined  a  medicine  show  and  then  went  on  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  circuses,  tent  shows,  burlesque,  showboats, 
minstrel  shows,  and  vaudeville. 

His  fame  spread  with  top  bookings  in  New  York 
and  a  start  in  the  1930s  as  a  radio  comedian  in 
Chicago.  It  was  the  broadcast  success  that  won  him 
a  contract  at  MGM  film  studios,  launching  a  career 


*  RECORDINGS  * 


a  uunuaui  ai  xtavaxya  jlixiai  ntuuiua,  lauiiuillllg  a  ttUCCl 

of  40  motion  pictures  followed  by  20  years  of  top- 
rated  television  and  his  current  round  of  personal 
appearances  and  television  specials. 

One  of  the  entertainer’s  specialties  is  providing  a 
comic  residency  on  college  campuses,  offering  stu¬ 
dents  the  opportunity  to  meet  nim  and  work  with 
him  personally,  study  his  technique  and  theories, 
and  also  enjoy  the  culminating  concert  appearance. 

Skelton  has  won  honors  for  his  short  stories,  oil 
paintings,  and  musical  compositions. 


Seniors  to  perform  recitals 


Two  BYU  music  students  will  give  their  senior 
recitals  in  the  Madsen  Recital  Hall,  HFAC,  today 
and  Wednesday. 

Betsy  Lee,  a  vocal  pedagogy  major  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  sing  at  6:30  p.m.  Tuesday 
and  Linda  Sue  Klotz,  a  piano  major  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  will  play  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday.  Admission  to 
the  recitals  is  free. 

Miss  Lee’s  program  includes  Mozart’s  “Motet: 
Exultate,  jubilate,”  Schumann’s  “Widmung,” 
Brahms’  “Wie  Melodien  zieht  es  mir”  and  Quilter’s 
“Eliabethan  Songs.”  Accompanying  Miss  Lee  on  the 
piano  will  be  Karen  Null. 


and  “The  Banshee”  by  Cowell  will  be  featured  in 


Top  Singles 

1.  “Miss  You,”  Rolling 
Stones 

2.  “Three  Times  A 
Lady,”  Commodores 

3.  “Grease,”  Frankie 
Valli 

4.  “Last  Dance,” 
Donna  Summer 

5.  “Shadow  Dancing,” 
Andy  Gibb 

6.  “Baker  Street,” 
Gerry  Rafferty 

7.  “Use  Ta  Be  My 
Girl,”  O’Jays 

8.  “Hot  Blooded,” 
Foreigner 

9.  “Love  Will  Find  A 
Way,”  Pablo  Cruise 

10.  “Still  The  Same,” 
Bob  Seger 

Top  Albums 

1 .  “Grease”’ 
soundtrack 

2.  “Some  Girls,”  Roll¬ 
ing  Stones 

3.  “Natural  High,” 
Commodores 

4.  “Double  Vision,” 
Foreigner 

5.  “Darkness  At  The 
Edge  Of  Town,”  Bruce 
Springsteen 

6.  “Stranger  In 
Town,”  Bob  Seger  and 
The  Silver  Bullet  Band 

7.  “Shadow  Dancing,” 
Andy  Gibb 

8.  “City  To  City,” 
Gerry  Rafferty 

9.  “Saturday  Night 
Fever,”  soundtrack 

10.  “Thank  God  It’s 
Friday”  soundtrack 


1292  S.  University,  Provo 

Adjacent  to  Rodeway  Inn 

Whatever  the  Old  West  had,  We  Got! 

Yep,  if  it’s  fun  you  got  on  your  mind,  don’t 
'trouble  your  noggin  no  more.  Just  come  on 
down  and  join  the  Chuckwagon  gang  where 
■there’s  grand  ole  times  and  delectable  grub. 

.You’ll  leave  with  a  belly  full  of  food  and  a  heart 


Did  You 
Say  Yes? 


full  of  laughter  and  good  times.  We  gar-un-teet 
you'll  have  a  yearnin’  to  keep  cornin1  back  for; 
more.  So  grab  your  sweetheart,  your  kin,  and-’ 
the  whole  gang  and  come  on  down!  And  don’t; 
forget  your  kissin’  cousin! 


Chuckwagon  Line  Starts  at  7:30  p.m.  and  contm 

-■  For  Information  Call  374-2500 


s  until  Show  Begins  at  3:30  p.m.  - 

(Ask  about  group  rates)  - 


see  us  at  Prestige  for  the 
■  finest  wedding 
/announcements 
ivailable,  natural  color,  or 
"  single  color 
Free  samples. 


Prestige 

Wedding  Invitations 


Two  Provo  Locations 
1603  West  800  North 
Phone  375-8181  . 

Downtown  -  at  Clark’s 
245  No  ( Iniyersity  Ave. 


- - - 

The  Brigham  Young  University 

Department  of  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 

Announces 

IIU 

■  *1 

SEASON  TICKETS 
for  the 
'78-'79 

BYU  THEATRE  SEASON 

.  It 

The  Caine  Mutiny 
Court-Martial 

by  Herman  Wouk 
September  7-23 

Ills 

TheMiracle 

Worker 

by  William  Gibson 
October  12-28 

NkWCCIW 

a  new  adaptation 
by  Max  C.  Golightly 
November  16-December  2 

i.1 

ROMEO  &  JULIET 

by  William  Shakespeare 
January  11-27  j| 

.  f/y  0zi/rjfir(/y 

book  and  lyrics 
by  Alan  J.  Lerner 
music  by  Frederick  Lowe 
adapted  from  George  Bernard 
Shaw’s  play  and  Gabrial 
Pascal’s  motion  picture 
Pygmalion 

March  1-10 

Lamp  at  Midnight ; 

8: 

by  Barrie  Stavis  J 

April  3-14 

Saintlaan 

by  George  Bernard  Shaw 

June  1-16 

id 

PLUS 

The  Mormon  Players  in  Repertory 

performing  two  outstanding  productions  | 

July  5- August  15 

TfceC«M»Mlu  1MWU55L 

of  Errors  music  by  Richard  Rodgers 

.  ®  book  and  lyrics  by  Oscar 

by  William  Shakespeare  Hammerstein  II  based  on 

Ferene  Molnar’s  Liliom  1 

SEASON  TICKETS  NOW  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  BYU  THEATRE 

TICKET  OFFICE  IN  THE  BYU  HARRIS  FINE  ARTS  CENTER... 

FOR  INFORMATION  CALL  375-5050  OR  374-1211  EXT.  3875 

